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To Mrs. DAY. 



Madam, 

T CANNOT dedicate the following 
, account of my late excellent friend 
to any perfon with fo much propriety 
as to yourfelf, who formed, during 
many years, the deareft intereft of his 

life, and contributed moft eflentially to* 
his happinefs. Neither can any other 
perfon judge fo well with what fidelity 
I have delineated his charafter, or 
what juftice I have done to thofe ta- 
lents and virtues, of which you con- 
tinue to cherilh and venerate the re- 
membrance. 

I am, with the greateft regard, 
Madam, 

Your faithful obedient Servant, 

James Keir, 



■*■ -^ »■ 



AN 



ACCOUNT 



OF THE 



L I F E, &c. 



1 

■^HE hiftory, opinions, and even the domef- 
tic habits of men celebrated for their li- 
terary talents, have ever excited public curiofity. 
For when our minds are amufed, our tafte gra- 
tifitd, our knowledge Extended, or our paffions 
eAgaged by their excellent cotnpolitions ; when 
\tre meet with coiiclufions br remarks which 
fefem to rcfult frorti premlfes acknowledged by 
ourfelves, but which hotverer We had never 
inferred ; and more particruiarfy when the gene- 
tons fefttiments flbwing warm from the heart of 
the writer ihed their fympathetic influence on 
our own bofoms : we form, as xt were, an ac- 
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quaintance with the mind of the author, and na- 
turally enough wilh to increafe the intimacy, 
by informing ourfelvcs of the events of his hfe, 
his opinions, habits, and ttianners. Hence arifes 
the avidity with which we read the lives of 
interefting authors : nor are we even diverted 
from this pleafure by the difplay of follies and 
weakneffes, real or fuppofed, which late biogra- 
phers, and anecdote- writers have perhaps too ftu-» 
dioufly exhibited ; as if they meant to gratify 
the envy of little minds with fbme confolation, 
for their intelleftual inferiority, by lefTening our 
admiration of men whom we would wilh to 
confider as ornaments to our nature, (a)^ 

But if we can view with pleafure portraits, 
even when disfigured by fome humiliating fea- 
tures ; with what intereft and affeftion mtift we 
contemplate one, in which to the brilliancy of 
genius and talent are added the virtues and 
amiable qualities of the heart, exerting them- 

felveB through life with an extraordinary a&d. 

■ / 

* See the Notes fubjoined at the tni. 

fyftematic 
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fyftematic energy, and maintaining it tinifomi 
and exemplary di^irty of charadtef? For the 
public regard is due to the chaJ^ftei' of Mr* 
Day^ not only on account bf his literary talents ; 
but it . will be given more willingly, when it is 
remembered' that thefe talents were employed, 
not oftentatioufly for his perfotial ambition^ but 
ftrer^uoufly in the caufe of humanity^ freedom^ 
and virtue; and ftill moire when it is known, 
that his fortune alio, which was* ample, was fo 
devoted to the fervice of his fellow creatures, 
that he feemed to have confidered himlelf the 
fteward of his poflGbffions, in truft for the cxer- 
cife of generofity and relief of miiery, rather than 
a^ the inheritor for his own gratification* 

It appears then to be a duty incumbent oii 
thole to whom his worth was known, to blend 
with their private tears for his iHitioiely; death, 

^ fon:ie iketch, for the public inftrudion and ex« 
^aple, ^of the life of one, who, by the exten* 

_fipn and adivity of his philanthropy, feemedto 
belong not merely to his circle of friend?^ but 
to xh^t whole human Ipecies. 

.,.- . . ' B 2 l^hofc 
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Thofe readers however who iearch for va- 
riety of incident and poignancy of anecdote^ 
lUay be difappointed here. For the private Na- 
tion and retiremient, which he could not be in- 
duced to relibquifh, afibrd little icope for this 
kind of entertainment ; and the receatnefs of his 
deaA, together »fth the d^conimdu. » U« 
living, may precliide anecdotes in which hid 
furvivor^ may be concerned. Neverthelefs the 
contemplation oif a charafter, diftinguiflied foif 
genius and virtue, will hot be deemed unintereil- 
iiig to other readers of a better tafle^ 

Whofe eye refined 
Can fee the gteatnefs af an honeft mind, 

■ 

Can fee each virtue^ and each *^ mufe** tuiite. 
And tafte the raptures of a pure delight. * 

• • • ! 

^^%0mas Day was born in Ixmdon on the zzd 
day of Juiie^ in the year 1748. His parents 
"wereTTfomas Di^f j^. who enjoyed a confidcr- 
able office ki the Cuilpm3>f and Jane his wife,, 

* Dr. Browne^s Eflay on Satire, 
-f Coltedor of Cuftcms outwards; a place held by the 
late Duke of Manchefter. 

the 
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die d^ugtiter of SanuUl Bonhm, E/f* When he 

* • . . 

vns thirteen months cdd, his Ifttber died: aodac*- 
cordingly the cire of his^u^tiop^ iaid die ho» 
novr of having fo wdl fucceedb4 in it, devdved 
to hb q»other, who, principally foi* the fake of 
her ian*s hcdth, rtmoved to StbkcJrNewiBgtcm. 
At thiis place he was put to a ciiild^s ichod ; and 
whem of proper age^ he ^^s (sat to the Cfaar^ 
ter«hou(e9 wbejpc* he received the rudupenta of 
hi9 education under a mafter well known for 
abiCtjr and difcipline^ Dr. Crufius. Having rer 
mained eight or nine years at thi$ ichool, he 
was removed at tb^ age of fixteen to Oxford^ 
and entered as a gentlenuiA^-comiponer zi Corpus 
Cbrifti College, 

4 

Of what pfogrefs he made in his ftudies (he 
heft teflimonies are to he found in his works. Not 
intending to advance himfelf in afiy prof<?flion| 
he thought it unneceflary to take any of the 
ufual degrees of the Univerfity ; and, for the 
fame reafbn, he was lefs felicitous .to qualify i 
himf?lf for, the difplay of talents,^ ufually the 
principal icope of education, than to attain mo- 

B3 ral 
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Tal trutke ap^d exemplary fafts, by which he was 
to enlight^ Jhis mind aiid giiide his future fife. 
Accordingly . a gentleman who had been a 
fchbol-feUow of his relates, that his themes and 
verfes weit lefs confpicuoxis for elegance of lan- 
.guage than for ingenuity and * fdiidity of matter. 
And although his works fufficiently fhew that 
he afterwards ^ added the' graces to the foikire of 
compolition, it is probable that he might have 
been led thereto, not only by his irriproving tafte, 
but alfo by the confideration, that in order to pro- 
duce the greateft efFeft in any literary conflift, 
even in the beft caufe, in this feftidious age, it 
is neceflary to ufe arms which are not only 
pointed and ftrong, but alio polilhed and fplen- 
did. It is certain however that ornament was 
but a fecondary confideration, and that the 
main objeft of his academical purfuits was the 
difcovery of moral truths, which he inveftiga- 

. ted with the feverity of logical indudion and 

• ■• » 

the depth of metaphylicaL refearcht 

The refult of all his inquiries was, that vir- 
tue was the true hiterefl: of man, and he there- 

fore 
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fore determined to pujrfue it as his moft fubftan* 
tialgood. 

This opinion and refolution were farther fof- 
tered and matured in his mind by reading the 
antient claflics, in which the image of virtue 
/here delineated makes an impreffionfo deep on 
the fenfible , minds of youth, that it is never af- 

terwards efiaced. Let us recoUeft the firft 
movements which we received from reading the 
inftitutions of LycurguSy infufing a contempt of 
wealth, eafe, and pleafure, and devoting thele. 

and life itfelf to the public good ; from the pic- 
^turesofheroifm and magnanimity drawn by the 
animated pencils of the ancient hijlorians and 
poets \ from the happily imagined fidtions of 
Plato and Xenophofty which our weaknefs fup- 
po(es incapable of being realized ; from the di- 
vine converfations of Socratcf ; and from the 
works and doftrines of the pbilojbphers^ parti- 
cularly of that fefl:,* which, whatever may be 
thought d their metaphyfical notions, did cer- 

♦ The Stoics, 

B4 tainly 
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tmt\ym l^>«ir a^c^f md ruk$ relative to con^ 
d}i6t maintain more than any odier the 4igQity 
of human nature ; a fed, whofe principles could 
ennolde the fliive BpiHetuSy and render kim 
more truly free than his tyrannic maAer i and 
which could i«duce fevefaP Bwi^^^ri to defcend 
from the fplefidor ti' their thrones, into die ut* 
moft fimpficity rad purity of miaoners ; while 
lihey niaihtaihed die'^ghity of dietr cbaddmd 
merely- by the-fH€k&fcharge of , the duties an-^ 
j??xed to the^ ili&tido^ and by tfie unremitting 

V 

pfa^e (rf" th^ f^vcf eft wtue. 

As Jtilfxandefii faid to faaveb?en %uck with a 
paffion for glory at the fight of th^ tofd^ of 
Achtlks^ apd there to have form^^ tii? refc^u^^ 
tion of becorjiing a conqueritig heioj ip-ojif' 
youthful fiudent may be conceived ^p h^ve 
formed the better determination of devpting 
himfelf^ his paffions, plojfures, fortupe and ta* 
leiits, to virtue, by contemplating* thefc vicQe-^ 
rablc ihrihes, • where all that remains - of the 
wifdorn and worth of antiquity^ is depofited. 
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, It tdx^ oeriEmly i^em n very iiagiilaar fdMN^ 
fH>meaoa> that a youtb juH ea^eared iato tbea^ cf 
paffion$9 i& the yig9ur,of he^^w^ 4^rilh ia the 
g01ueoc^ of fonuQe, «fi4 iti ibh «ge» ]^ould dci* 
(lic^te bi^ uine, tfeoughu, aq4 ftudies^ to Ibro^ 
ju h« miad thepripdples of ^i^tion, by whici* 
be was 9ver aftefws^r^ to r^^Mte bi« <Mpdq^ 
iVnd it wiU agpear .^UI .iiX9«:p ejltr^pr^aiy, 
]ivhen it is kjOjOW)), |^ ^ri^ kis wbc^ futurs 

1 

Ufi:, tb£ prJ^ciple; ^ t^^itioas, yrhicb b4 

ble rule by which all la|>^4lifeps,w 
with an uniformity and confiftency feldqm main^ 
tained through dif&rent periods of life, and 
from wh>ch he wa$ not j^qrte4 hy ^ dre^d of 
ridicule, 1^ ^yf^%\oy^x ypvng mindly by thi^ 
itnpulie of p^wPf by the faife glare of ambi-p 
ti^, by the>alhi¥^meQrts of pleafure^ nor by ijm 

co8tijiu!«ed through bis whoje life, is^ charge- 
tcriftiiMj f€»^re hy which Mn Day was diftiii- 
guifli^dt The charadlers of moft men are form- 

I ed 




•ed Ijy flow degrees, and undergo various changes, 
before they fetde iritohabit* Boys receive from 
their matters, of* more frequently from their 
fchool-fellows,^ their earlieft flexures ; and then 
upon entering into the world, take directions 
from thofe whom- fortune prefent$ to their un- 
experienced minds as patterns for imitation* 

'.I 

Refleftion, the conftant follower of difappoint- 

ment, afterwards takes its turn, and fbmetimes 

. . . . , • ■* 

in vigorous Ihoots *re-eftabjiflies their upright 
pofition. The greater fitnplicity and confiftency 
of Mr. Day*s character (hew its fuperior 
ftrengtht 

I have mentioned the opinions imdi, principle s^ 
which he formed to himfelf as the rule of his 
a6tions. Sut opinions and principles do not 
conftitute the whole of the charaiJter. They 
feem to be the direfl: caufe of our actions j and 
may he confidered as the plants, or perhaps only 
as the branches which immediately produce the 
flowers and the fruits: hut they are ineffedual 
in themielve$, and mufl: be grafted on the pa- 
rent, ftock of our natural difppji^ons^ upoa the 

greater 
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greater or lefehardinefs and ftrength of V^hich 
depends die diverfity in the Vigoiir of the tree, 
and in the excelleixce of the fruit. 

OpinionHcitxi^ znA natural dijpojit ton ^ conftitutc 
the fum of charaBefy or the aflemblage of a 
man's principles, manners, and habits. As the 
natural difpofition forms the principal part of 
character,' fb it is the moft deferving to be under- 
ftood ; but it is alfo the moft difficult to be 
inveftigated. ' Neverthelefs flight ' incidents, 

efpecially in* the fimplicity of childhood,, fome- 

' . . . 

times lay open at' once more of the genuine 

temper, than the acuteft moralift can difcover 

in maturer age. A very ingenious and difcerning 

gentleman, who had been a fchool-fellow with 

Mr. Day, telateS an event of this nature, which 

ftruck hifn as being charafteriftic. In a boxing 
match between young Day and another little 

champion, the former difcovering that his an- 
tagonift was u4)equal to the conflift, and that 
h« maintained it only through excefs of fpirit 
^rid (hame of defeat, ftopped the fight of hjs 
©tva accord, m^d^ his adyerfary an offer of con- 
ciliation 



cifiation abd friendflup, and praifcd him fox the 
CQUWgc which he bad diiplayed. Who docs 
not fee in this little event a codi fortitude, a 

» 

humane and forgiving temper, and a magnani- 
DQity which relinquifhed it3 own triumph to 
fpare the ihame of a brave adverfary ? (tj 

Such were the difpoiitions which he inherited 

• » . ■ * • 

froni nature, and which might perhaps be farr 
tber refblved into two qualities, of which one is 
a large ]^oruon of J^m^atiy^ or that power of 
the imaginaticdi which tranipofes into our own 
brcafts the mifery or happinefs of others, with 
the confequent defire to prevent th? fornjer, an4 
to promote the latter ; and l^e other is an u4*» 
/pommpn degree of conjituthtial jirmnefs oxfwrtu 
tude; accompanied' with a confcioufnefs of our 
own ftrength which puts afide the little paffions 
arifing from felfifh timidity, gives us the com- 
mand of ourfelves fb that we may be enaUed to 
fubdue. a prefent impulfe for a diftant but greater 
good, and allows an imdijflurbed'lcope for the 
operation of the forn^r quality, fympathy^ the 

true' 
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true fource of all virtuous iaclindtion* Bf the 
union then of^thefe two qualities a charadler is 
conitituted^ zf, onice defirou^ of the happine;fs of 
others, and able to cdnf roul its own paiHoas ia 
Order to tSeOi .that objed, or whatever reafba 
(hall indicate as the moil: worthy of puriisit. 

His tendeniefs and ienfibility on- one hand^ 

■ » • • 

and his foititude on the other^ were both pof- 

&fied by him in a remarkable degree* It is 

probable, that, as all men arc; bom with the fame 

external form or pirts, varied only by different; 

proportions, ib the fame qualities ,of the txxvid^ 

or at kaft the principles whcttice thote qualities 

refuit, do likewife exift in all ; and that the 

• ■ ' ' 

difi^renCes, obfervable in the natural charaderS 

or diQ)ofitions of men, do not depend upon aijy 
vanattons of the kind, but only on the degree 
or intenfity of thefe qualities and principles, and 
efpeciaUy on the adjufhnent of their proportions 
to each other/ Thus, for inftance, a certain 
degree of Sympathy in one per{bn of * feeble 
cfaani^r may operate fo powerfully, as to 
* prevent 
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preveAt evtti the exertions heccflary for its oWft 
gratification; while a much higher degree of 
the fame principle may, by being united with a 
proportionable degree of fortitude, become the 

1 A 

fburce of an uniform, adive, enlightened^ and 
fyftematic benevolence, and ttiay become the 
genius which ^infpires a Day or a Howards 

Senjibility and fortitude are" fometimes^ but 
improperly, confidered as qualities of a contrary 
nature ; and it may to fbme appear difficult to 
conceive that they fliould both eKiflr, in an emi- 
nent degree, in the fame perfbn. It is neverthelefs 
certain, that they do not deftroy pr^couhterad, 
but only regulate the operation of each other : 
they do not refemble certain powerful chemical 
fubftances, which. being oppofite in quality lofe 
their peculiar energies, by uniting together^ 
and become one inaftive or neutralized roafs ; 
but they may be compared more aptly to the two 
forces by which the planets are revolved in their 
orbits, the progrejjive oonftantly impelling them 
in a direct line into, the boundlefs regions of 
fpace, and the attradiive as uniformly drawhig 

theip 
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them towards die center of gravity of the fyftdfti, 
each of them regiilating but not deftroying the 
power of the other ; while both confpire; by their 
joint efforts, to defcribe thofe admirable ellipfes, 
and to produce that regular variety and harmony 
of naotion round the fun, on Which depend the 
profperity of thefe bodies, and their aptitude for 
the ends of their Creator. 

Nothing is more eaiy than to ttace Mn Day!s 
charafter in his own writings : for no man bet- 
ter deferved the eulogy which Quintilian gives 
of the younger Brutus, ** Scms eum fenfire qua 
Jicit^ Thus, for inffance, ithe reprefentatioa 
which he gives of the affdftionate, friendly, 
braire, and generous little hero, Sandford:,* is 
the tranfcript of the author's mind. His rcfem- 
Uance, it z more advanced age, is alio \try 
truly drawn in the third volume of the fame 
work, under the charafter of Sophron. . 

^ In the Hiftory of Sandford.and Merton, by Mr. Day. 

That 



That much of Mr. Day's cotiftittitional cha- 
radter was derived from his mothef, appears 
clearly to tbofe who know the fingubr ftreiigth. 
of mind of that venerable l»iy; to wbofe fteady 
and judicious cfiatlagMtl^t of hkti in his in- 
fancy^ as Wdll as to hoi^ cxdmpkry cottdud in 
life, he was alfo indebted for hii earticft good 
impreflions, and for the firil bia^ and dire£tion 
of his mind to honourable purfuits. A fmall 
anecdote Vill fhew how^ much of his fortitude 
ht may bate inheiited from this parent :*— 
When ihe was yet a young tinmairried woman, 
while (he was walking in Cdm|»ny with another 
young lady liirou^ a fktd, a bull came running 
up CO them with all die marks of malevolence. 
Her friend began to run towards the ftile^ but 
was prevented by Mifs BonhatA (the maideti 
name of Mr« Day's mother) who toM her, that 
as ihe could not reach the ftile foon enough to 
iave herfelf, and as it is the tiature of thefe ani«- 
mals to attack perfons in flight, her life. would 
be in great danger if Ihe attempted- to ruft, and 
would be inevitably loft if (he chanced to fall ; 
but that if ihe would fteal gently to the ftilc, 

fhe 
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ihe herfelf would take off the bull's attention 
from her, by {landing between them. Accor- 
dingly turning her face towards the animal with 
the firmeft afpe£t flie could affume, fhe fixed 
her eyes fleadily upon his. It is faid by tra- 
vellers^ that a lion itfelf may be controulcd 
by the fteady look of a human beings but that 
no Iboner a man turns his back, than the beaft 
fprings upon him as his prey. Mifs Bonham, 
to whom this property of animals feems to have 
been known, had the prefence of mind to apply 
it to the fafety of her friend and of herfelf. By 
her fteady afpeft ihe checked the bull's career ; 
but he fhewed the ftrongeft marks of indig-na- 

tion at being fo controuled, by roaring and 
tearing the ground with his feet and horns. 
While he was thus engaged in venting his rage 
on the turf, fhe cautioufly retreated a few fteps, 
without removing her eyes from him. When 
he obferved that fhe had retreated, he advanced 
till fhe flopped, and then he alfo ftopped, and 
again renewed his frantic play. Thus by re- 
peated degrees fhe at length arrived at the ftile, 
where fhe accomplifhed her fafety ; and thus, 

C by 



by a prefence of mind rafely feen in a perfon of* 
her youth and fex, (he not only faved herfelf, 
but alfo, at the hazard of her own life, pro- 
tefted her friend. Some days afterwards, this 
bull gored its mafter. — This excellent lady, 
whofe name is Mrs. Phillips^ (having been mar- 
ried, fome years after the death of her firft huf- 
band, to Thomas Phillips, Efq. of Barehill, in 
Berkfliire, where fhe now refides) having twice 
fufFered the calamity of widowhood j but being 
ftlll poffeffed of one folid comfort, an only and 
beloved fon, who reflefjted every virtue he had 
derived from his parent, and caft a glory round 
her fetting fun, Was, at the age of feventy, 
deprived at once 6f this laft and only confolation 
hy a fevere ftroke of fate, rendered ftill more 
awful by the violence of the manner and the fud-^ 
dennefs of the event. What a trial for fortitude ! 
Yet fuch alone could prove the full extent of 
hers. The writer of thefe pages was a witnefs 
of, and liever can fot-get, the dignity of her grief, 
which brought fully into his mind whatever has 
been told of the magnanimity of Roman and 
Spartan Matrons ; and the generous fenfihility 

with 
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Wkh whicti^ fhe ftrove to fupprefs her own fbf- 
Irotvs, the better to enable her to moderate the 
too poignant angtiifh of her daughter-in-law. 
iSuch then is the mother of Mr. Day 1 We can 
be it rio lofs to trace the fource of thbfe natural 
diipofitions whieh he poffeffed in an extraordi^ 
nary de^-ee ; of thzi, courage 2x1^ fortitude^ 
Which yielded to iio eyertt^, and of that difin-^ 
ierejled gentrofity whieh preferred the happinefs 
of ifthers td his own gratification. 

Such weire, the prevalent difpofitions which hfe 
inherited from tiaturte ; fuch»were the prmciples 
and opimohs which he adopted ; arid fuch were 
the refolUtioAs which he had formied in his early 

youths which were (expanded through life, and 
which he carried to the grave, namely, to regu^ 

f ■ ! . \ 

iate his aSHonsby reckon and HJtrtue ; 

Patrtaque impendere vitam ; 
Nonjtbi^ fed toti genitittnfe credere mundoi 



r « 



Nbt for hmfelfdi% born, but for mankind i 
To live for Britain, ot to die refigned; 



{ 
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♦ IBy means of the above Iketch of Mr. Day*9 
charadltr^ it will not be ^difficult to trace the 
conne6lion between chat and his conduSl in the 
remaining part of his life, and to obferve how 
the latter flowed from the former ; a connexion 

fo neceflary to be obferved and indicated in bio- 
graphy, though often omitted, that without it 
the detail of the aftions of a man's life refembles 
the fcattered fragments of a ruin, from which 
we cannot trace the original plan or defign jof the 
building, rather than the adjufted parts of a re- 
gular edifice. 

Although Mn Day never deviated from the 
principles which he had fixed alike in his judge- 
ment and in his afFedions, it may eafily be con- 
' ceived that his advancing experience might alter 

his opinions refpeding the propriety and efficacy 
of the means to be employed in theaccomplifli- 
ment of his refolutions. Thus many plaufible, 
though fomewhat romantic fchemes, which had 
captivated his young imagination, were laid 
afide in his maturer years. Perhaps we may 
fmile at the Quixotifm of virtue iu young Day, 

who> 
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who, at die age of feventeen, having heard that 
a certain nobleman, celebrated only for having 
made female fedudlion the bufinefs of his life, 
had, in a late inftance, abandoned one of his 
wretched vidtims to all the horrors of vice and 
unpitied penury, wrote a letter to his lordfhip, 
remonftrating with him on the complicated vil- 
lainy and meannefs of his conduft, and con* 
pluded by offering a perfonal challenge, uhlefs 
by relieving her jfrom want, he fhould give her 
an opportunity of flying from vice, which his 
cruejty had taugjjt her vyras ijifeparable from 
mifery. We may perhaps fmile, I fay, at this 
overflowing of virtue; but ^t is ^ jgjorious 
excefs ; and w^ may be aflured, thaf wh<erc 
virtue never overflows, in youth efpecially, it \ 
will feldom rife to its due level. 



Mr. Day indeed retained, during all the pe- 
riods of his life, as might be expeded from his; 
charafter, a ftrong deteftation of female feduc- 

tion. Several years afterwards happening to fee 
fome verfes written by a young lady on a re-^ 
cent event of this nature, which was (ucceeded 

C 3 by 
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by a .fetal cataftrophe; the unhappy young 
woman who had been viftim to the perfidy of a 
lover, overpowered by her fenfibility of (hacne^ 
haying died of a broken heaft ; he addrefTed the 
fair poetefs, with whofe fentiments he fyitip^T 
thiifed, in the following lines : ' 



TO THE 



AUTHORESS 

. o? 

f< Verses to he infcrlbed on Deha'j *Tomh/^ 

- . • ^ 

SWEET Poetefs, whofe gentle numbers flo\sr 
With all the artlef* energy of woe*! 
The choiceft wreath, oh lovely maid ! l|C thine,. 
Which pity offers at the Mufe^s ibrine* 
Were there a ftrain of pow'r to foothe the care 
Pf bitt'reft anguiih, and affuage d^pair^ 
Thy genVous vcrfe might ev'ry bofom cheer. 
And wipe from ev'ry eye the falling tear ! 
But there are tranfports of the fecret foul. 
Which not the Mufes facred charms controul : 
When ruin'd innocence, condemn^, tp bjificcj. 
Mourns the rememb' ranee of ,tht^ fatal deed; 
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While ftera contempt attends^ and public hate. 
And fhame remorfelefs points the dart of fate^ 
Yet flhall thy votive wreath unfading bloom, 
A grateful off'ring to thy Delia*s tomb* 
There, while celefiial mercy beams confeft, 
And foothes the mourner to eternal reft. 
Be fency'smildeft fofteft vifions feen, 
And forms aerial glitter o'er the green ! 
Such forms as oft, by bow'i s and haunted ftreams, 
Defcend myfierious on the poet's dreams ! 
There, borne by hov'ring zephyrs thro' the air, 

« 

Returning fpring fliall vr^vc her dewy hair. 
While Flora, miftrefs of the milder year, 
Marks ev'ry flow'r fheYcatters witlva tear. 
There, when the gloom of midnight ftills t]^p plains^ 

m 

The facred guardians of immortal ftrains, 
To ev'ry blaft fhall bid their trefles flow. 
And pour the fweet majeftic founds of woe ! 
Lives there a virgin in the fecret {hade 
Not yet to fliame by perjur'd man betray'd i 
This facred fpot inftru^ed let her tread, , 
And bend in filent anguiih o'er the dead ! 
She once, Gke thee, to hope's gay viilons born, 
Shone like the luftre of the dewy morn. 
One hour of guilt, one fatal hour is o'er, 
Ix), youth, and hope, and beauty are no more 1 
(3o now in mirth the fleeting hours employ, 
jffo fnatch tl?e fidw'rs of tranfilory j oy 4 

4 Let 
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Let fcaft and revelry prolong the night, 
The lyre tranfport thee, and the dance delight ; * 
Yet be one paufe of fad reflediion given. 
To the low voice of Delia and of Heav'n ! 
That voice which rifes from her dreary tomb. 
And calls thee to its folitary doom. 
Dims ev'ry taper, palls the mantling wine. 
And blafts the wreath which love and pleafure twine I 
And thou, oh youth ! whom meditation leads 
With penfive ftep along thefe glift'ning meads. 
If yet thy bofom, u n fed uc'd and pure. 
Ne'er worfhip'd fortune's fhrine or pleafure's lure ; 
If at the tale of inhocence oppreft, 
Strong indignation ftruggte in. thy breaft ; 
. If in thy conftant foul foft pity glow, 
And foes to virtue be thy only foe, 
Approach thisfpot, and mark with pitying eyes, 
How low the young, the fair, the gentle lies ! 

Be the ftern virtue of thy foul reCgn'd, .' 
Let gulhing tears atteft thy yielding mind ! 
Swear by the dread avengers of the tpmb, 
By all thy hopes, by death's tremendous gloom ! 
That ne'er by thee deceiv'd, the tender maid 
Shall mourn her eafy jconfidence betray'd ; 
Nor weep in fecret thy triumphant art. 
With bitter anguifli rankling in her heart. 
So may each blefling which impartial fate 

jAdrvr:^ iTChifcw¥C on the good, but fnatches from the great, 

» ■ • • 

Adorn 
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^dorn thy favonr'd courfc with rays divine, 
And Heav'n's beft gift, a virtuous love, bd thine ! 



A youthful and aftive mind thus inflamed 
with the enthulialm of virtue, but undirected 
by the wifdom which experience alone can give, 
could not avoid falling into fome of thofe delu- 
fions which have been created by heated imagir 
nation, or by the fophiftry of hypocrites. It 

A 

is no wonder then, that at diis period he was 
led, like many others, by the fedui^ive elo- j 

i 

quence of Roujeauy into worlds of fancy re-, i 
fpefting (education. 'According to the notions ' 
of this celebrated writer, fociety is an unnatural 
ftate in . which all the genuine worth of the 
human fpecies is perverted ; and he therefore 
recommends that children fhould be educated 
apart from the world, in order that their minds 
jnay be kept untainted with and ignorant of its 
vices, prejudices, and artificial manners. No- 
thing furely can be more abfitrd than the prin- 
ciple of this plan of education, or more impracn 
pcable in execution ; for Ipciety is not only 

natu- 
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natural to man, but alfb neceffary, if not for his 
cxiftence, ytet c^tainly for the attainment and 
perfeftion of thofp qualities which give him the 
preremincnce over all other animals, and which 
^rc the principal fubjefts of comparative excet- 
Jence^ among men. An education therefore 
isrhich has not Ibcigty in view n^yft be defedive, 
BQt only in that inftrudion which ought to ex- 
plain our duties and relations, but ^Ifo in the ac- 
qurfitioQ of the moft important habit§, particu?- 
larly that of controuUng oiir felfi(h impulfes for 
the fake of general order and happinefs, Npver- 
thelef^ Roujfeau has {o artfully interwoven with 
his wild' fyftem many juft and ingenious re- 
inarks, that although they hav^ been fouqd to b^ 
chiefly borrowed from Montaigne an^ Locke ^ 
they not only feem by their co|ine(i3:ion to havq 
the merit of originality, but they alfo throw 
upon his whole aflemblage of opinions on this 
fubjeft a fpecioufneis, which unguarded minds 
may eafily take for the light of truth; wher^s 
it is in faft but , an ignis fatuus of the fancy^i 

farmed by the breath of an eloquence peculiarly 
perfuafive, 

3 Thefe 
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The& notions wbick in others only tended td 
^mufe, or which at leaft were fbon djilipated by 
the intereik of ^focial iilbi did however fink 
deep into Mr, Day's young and feafible mind^ a 
foil where no iced fell unprpdu£)ive ; and began 
to expand into ixrhemes, which ^ on account of 
the impcadicability of their ex^cnticm, were 
Sometimes the fubje<£t of his own pleaiantry in 
his maturer age« The moft finguiar of thefe 
^projedls wtas an experim^t on femde education, 
}n which he propofed to unite the purity of fe- 
male virtue with the fortitude and hardinefs of 
gOKfftitution of a Spartan virgin^ and with a iim*- 
pHcity of tafte that ihould deipife the frivolous 
yabiiiesy the eflFeminate manners, and the diiSpa^* 
ted pleasures, which, according to Roujfeau^s de- 
cliimiionjj conftitute the female charafter of the 
prefeilt age. ^ith this View he received into 
hi^guardianfliijptwp female children, whom he 
intended to educate himfelf according to his pre- 
conceived fjrftem. And he aftually proceeded, 
during fome years, in the excution of this project. 
The experience, which had at firft bedn wanting^ 

to 
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to him, at length gave him convincing proofs of 
the impracticability of this mode of education, 
while his acquired knowledge of mankind fugr 
gefted doubts of its expediency. Finding him- 
felf obliged to relinquifli his projed of forming 
Roujfeau's children of nature in the center of 
England, he neverthelefs continued thefe chil- 
dren under his proteftion (r) and maintenance, 
and gave them fuch education as this kingdom 
affords. It is not improbable, that at the time 
when Mr. Day undertook to educate, according 
to his own ideas, thefe two female children, be- 
ing himfelf but yqung, he might entertain fbme 
expedation of marrying one of them. But 
when he had relinquished that fcheme, and had 
delivered them up, while they were yet children, 
to a boarding fchool, they were then no longer 
children of nature^ but of the worlds and they 
could retain none of the fpqcific differences 
which diftinguiflied them from others, and orj 
which any expeftations, that he might have ori^ 
ginally formed^ could have been grounded. 

» 

Here 
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Here we cannot avoid remarking the coMraft 
in the condu£l of M?\ Day znddE RouJfiaUj al* 
though the former had b^en inclined to think 
feyourably of the writings of the latter oti the. 
fubjeft of educaticHi. Mr. Day received two* 
orphans under his proteftion; while the cele- 
brated philofopher of Switzerland placed five* 
of his own children in a foundling hbfpital at 
Paris. » 



While Mr. Day was thus following, accord- 
ing to his own expreflion^ (d) ** the extravagan- 
*^ cics of a warm heart, and of a^ ftrong imagina-^ 
"tion," he bedame acquainted with a gen tie- 
nian of very ^uncommon merit, who being by 
the fingular accuracy of his ideas and of his 
knowledge of men and things peculiarly adapted 
to correct the romantic bias of a youthful ima- 
gination, had certainly, during the intimacy and 
friendship which gradually took place between 
them, great influence on his opinions. This 
gentleman was Dr. William Small^ a phyfician 
in Birmingham, who, to the moft extenfive, va- 
rious. 
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rioiisi and accurate knovtrlcdge, in the fcicnccsi,* 
in literature, and iri life^ joined engaging man« 
ners, a mofi exaft dondud, a liber^ity of fenti- ♦ 
meht^ arid an enlightdiied humanity. Being i 
great mafter in the exaft fciences, hfc feertied to 
carry theit regularity and pirecifion ititohi^reaibn- 
irigs and opinions ttri all other filbjefts. This cor- 
feftnefs of judgement placed Dr-. Small as the 
very antipode of RouJfeaUi by whom all objedsi 
were ifeen thrbugh a medium of enthufiafm, which 
difturbed their fofras and falfified their colours 
with fome prifmatic tinge. On the other handj 
bn Smdll leant perhaps forhewhat to the oppo- 
fite extreme, and tdo ftriftly analyfed human af- 
fairs ; {o that although they were refllefted by his 
mind with the Aioft peffeft and exaft butlines^ 
the pidhires were too void of colotir. Nil &dm^ 
ran vr^s His favourite mottb; which however 
be afterwards, as his health and fpirits declined^ 
ctoriged to one of a darker caft, p (pvvui^ the twoi 
firft words of a line of Eutipedes, expreffing 
"^ that it would have been better not to have been 
born. Mr. Day had, indeedj at this early period 

of 
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6f his fife^ enthufiafm-to ^are;. and Dr. §matt 
thought he coUM riot do his younger frienA 
more fervice than by controuling his imigi* 
nation and corre^ing hi§ views;- although it 
may be conlidered ftill as a problem, not reiy 
eafy of lidution, to determine what porti<itt 
of a viituous cnthuiiafm may be extinguiflied 
\vith benefit to mankind. For although out 
exertions niay not equal our Wi(hes or ^xpefta^ 
tions^ yet probably we (hall not attain the greatefl: 
height at which we are capaHe of arriving, un^ 
lefs we aim at a ftill higher quarry^ The eagfe 
can nev€r reach the fun, yet by the boldnefs df 
the attetopt he may acquire a ftrength of flight 
peculiar to himfel£ On the 6ther hand^ tod 
much divefted of enthufiafm, Dr. Small^ 
although poflefled^ of various and eminent ta- 
lents to inftruft mankind, lias left no trace 
behind ^of all that ftore of knowledge and ob-^ 
fervation which he had acquired^ and from 
which his friends never left him witho^t 
drawing frefli information. He lives only in 
the memory of thofe friends who knew his 

worth. 
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tvrorth, and of the poor^ whom his humahcf 
ikiil was ever ready tb refcite from difeafe arid 
pain, (q) 

Mr, Day, in his youth, was fond of feeing 
.men and manners, but not being dazzled by 
thofe of the higher ranks, fometimes exclufively 
called " the world,** and perceiving that a 
knowledge of human nature was better to 
be learnt from the lower orders^ where it ap- 
pears lefs difguifed by art; he tiled to take 
longjournies through different parts of England 
and Wales on foot, fometimes in company, and 
frequently alone, mixing with people of all de- 
fcriptions ; fometimes going into the parlour of 
an iim, and at other times into, the kitfchen, 
where he generally found moft of the amufe- 
ment and inftruftion that he was in fearch of, 
and where he was much diverted with the em- 
barrafment he occafioned to know who and what 
he was. Poffeffed of much ftrength and a<Slivity 
of body, a flow of animal fpirits, a relifti for 
youthful frolic, and a vein of humour and 

pleafantry, 



pleaf^ntry, he greatly enjoyed thefe txcuriions : 
while at the fame time, he acquired an exaft 
knowledge of the modes of thinking and ex*- 
preffion, habits, and manners of the farmers and 
other more uncultivated claflesof men, to whom 
he could, in his future life, eafily adapt himfelf, 
and ^hom he ever treated with kindnefs and 
coadefcenfion, rather as lefs fortunate brothers 
of the lame family, than as beings of a different 
and inferior order, as they feem too often to be 
confidered by men who confound the acciden- 
tal advantages of fortiuie with perfonal excel- 
lence. He likewife vifited Ireland in company 
with a very intimate friend Mr. Edgworth, and 
paffed fome time at this gentleman's feat Edg- 
worth's-town in that kingdom. He wifhed alio 
to travel abroad ; but as his guardians did not feem 
willing to give their confent, he relided principally 
at Lichfield^ attracted by the very cultivated fbciety 
in that city, until he, became of age and confe- 
quently mafter of his own aftions. He then 
chofe to pafs feme years abroad, returning at in- 
tervals to fee his friends. Accordingly he fpent 
one winter at Paris, another at Avignon, a third 

D at 
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at Lyons ; one fummer in the Aujlrlan Nether^ 
landsj and another in Holland. The difFerent 
manners of men in different countries, and the 
various forms of political and civil fociety, were 
fubjeSs which at all times engaged his atten- 
tion. Durbg his refidence at the Univerfity, 
his mind had been wholly occupied by his ftu- 
dies : and having alfo conceived Ibme contempt 
fpr the modern refinements, he had taken no 
pains whatever to improve his external appear- 
ance and manner ; fo that, however valuable the 
diamond might be within, every perfon had not 
fufEcient knowledge immediately to difcern it. 
Confcious of this defe<3:, and fcnfible that how- 
ever he might himfelf difregard exterior accom- 
plilhment, uniefs he poffefled it, he would not 
be permitted, without imputation of envy, to at- 
tack by reafoning or by ridicule the affeftation 
or excefs of it, he applied himfelf with ihefame 
perfeverance, with which he executed all his 
purpoies, while he was in France, to facrifice to 
the graces; and with an afliduity, as if he had 
really been enamoured with them. It may be 
eafily imagined, that when he had fhewn that he 

was 
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was not unequal to external accompliflmients, he 
would gradually give way to his original con- 
tempt of drefs and appearance, although no man 
continued more obfervant of all the* minuter at- 
tentions of eflential civility and pdlitenefs inde- 
pendent of forms*- Befides, his obfervation of 
,the diftreffes too often incurred by the fantaftic 
paflion for drefs and outward fhew inclined him 
to counteraiSt this tendency, as far as he could, 
by . his example of plainhefs and indifference 
about thefe objefts. . For it feema to have been 
an invariable rule of his conduct, not fo much to 
regard thediftates ofhis own tafte and inclina^ 
tions, as by his example, and alfb by his writings,' 
to throw as much weight as he could into that 
fcale of manners which he thought was too 
much negle^d by the fpirit of the age* 

Mr. Day wiftied to make himfelf ufeful to 
mankind, not only by the means which an eafy 
fortune with a mind fuperior to oftentation af- 
forded, but alfo by his own perfonal and habitual 
exertions ; and he therefore conlidered . wh&t 
^ mode of fludy and life he Ihould adopt, in ordfer 
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to profecute his purpofe with moftefFe<9:. 'His 
humanity fuggefted at firft the ftudy of medi- 
cinei that he might be able to relieve thofe, 
whofe indigeiice prevented them from receiving 
the affiftance of the medical faculty. But he de- 
clined this ptojeiS, when, upon confulting his 
friend Dr. Small on the means of putting it in ex- 
ecution, that able and candid phyfician repre- 
fented to him, that however learned, ingenious 
and diligent the profeflbrs of medicine had un- 
doubtedly been, they had not yet been able to 
bring the rules of their art to that degree of cer- 
tainty and precifion, which is rather to be wifhed 
than expected ; that indeed an immenfe ftock of 
knowledge and obfervation had been coUeded, 
but that the application to particular cafes was 
difficult ; and that fuccefs in pra£lice depended 
lefs on the difcovery of new remedies or peculiar 
methods, than on the fagacity, which fbme hap- 
pily poffefs, founded indeed principally on na- 
tive genius, but brought into habit only by long 
and conftant. experience, and which points out 
to them, as it were by an intuitive glance, 
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ihe'u^ell'tfmeci employment of the means already 
difcovered: 

Whatever defire Mr. Day might have to be 
ufeful to his fellow-creatures, the idea of the 
poffibility, that he might Ibme time do them 
an involuntary injury was an unfurmountable 
obftacle to the execution of the projedl which he 
had intended, and he therefore prudently left 
the practice of this difficult art to thofe who can 
profeffionally devote themfelves to it. • Befides, 
a more mature refledion convinced him, that 
moft of the phyfical evils, or at leaft the intenfity 
of thefe evils, which the poor of this or any * 
other country fufFer, derived their origin in great 
meafure from moral confiderations, and chiefly . 
from defers in the laws, which not only do not 
prevent but often promote a corruption of man- 
ners, which is the immediate caufe of that ex- 
treme poverty and diftrefs to which the inferior 
clafs is apt to fink, upon any accident to their 
health or cirQumftances. He juftly conceived 
then, that the removal of thefe Iburces of the 
miiery of the people, by an improved legifla- 
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tiori, was an extenfive field for the nobleft 
exercife of ability united with benevolence ; and 
although he was well aware of the difficulty of 
the execution, and the uncertainty of fuccefs, 
he wilhed however to render himfelf capable 
of the attempt, if an occafion fhould ever pre- 
ient itfelf. He Iformed a refolution to ftudy the 
law, not only with a view to this objeft, but 
alfo that he might more efFedually maintain the 
character which he afpired at, of defending the 

« 

rights of mankind; and not without a wilh, 
that he might fome time be able to contribute to 
difentangle the fyftem of Englifh laws, fo ex- 
cellent in genuine principles, from thofe feudal 
and other abfurdities which difgrace and perplex 
it, the vapid remains of inftitutions of which the 
fpirit has been long evaporated. He accordingly 
entered himfelf in the Middle Temple, and after 
the cuftomary time he was called to the bar; 
but not being ambitious of the emoluments and 
honours with which that profeffion abounds, he 
never praflifed as a counfellor or pleader. His 
political writings however, efpeoially his D/^ 
logue between a Jujiice of Peac( and a Farmery 
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fhew that he poflefled much legal knowledge, 
particularly what relates to important conftitu- 
donal or general queAions. 

I 

Mr. Day's firft literary produdion was the 
poem intitled. The Dying Negra. In the com- 
pofition of this poem, he was joined by a very 
ingenious friend and fchool-fellow, the late 
yohn Btckneily Efq. afterwards counfellor at 
law/ So that it has been fbmetimes attributed 
to one of thefe gentlemen, and fometimes to the 
other, {f) In this firft dawn of genius, we may 
difcem not only the fervid fancy of a youthful 
poet, and the tender ftrains of a fenfible heart, 
but alfo the glowing paffion of philanthropy, 
and the indignation of humanity at the practice 
of fubjeCting one unfortunate part of our fpecies 
to the dominion, avarice, and cruelty of ano- 
ther. Nothing could be more conformable than 
the fibjed of this poem to the humanity of his 
difpofition^ and to the principles which he had 
adopted; The protedion of the injured Africans 
feemed to be a coix)llary of his fyftem. Several 
years afterwards^ when, iJbe fijbjedl had Ijegun 
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to Engage general attention, he publifhed a frag- 
ment of a private letter which he had written 
fbme time before to an American gentleman, on 
the Slavery of Negroes j and he addreffed this ' 
Fragment of a. Letter^ as. it was in titled, to the 
States of America, thinking that they could not 
better prove that they had merited their own 
liberty, which they had lately acquired, than 
by giving the glorious example to other nations 
of emancipating their negroes, and abolifting 
flavery for ever in their territories, A juflcr 
defcription of this pamphlet cannot be given 
than in the words of that venerable friend of 
liberty, Dr. Price^ who calls it, " a remon-^ 
*^ ftrance, full of energy, direded to the Ame- 
^' rican States by a very warm and aUe friend 
" to the rights of mankind." * 

Marriage could not well fail of entering into 
a plan of life, formed on th^ principles of virtue. 
There was here however fome difficulty : hQ 

4 

* Dr. Price's Obfervations on the Importance of the 
American Revolution, 
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had refolved upon a life of retirement and fitn-^ 
plicity, in which nothing was to be facrificed to 
fefhion and vanity, but much to beneficence. 
This was eafy to him, as it was a part of his 
conne<3:ed fyftem, and his^ mind was prepared 
for it. But where was he to find, among the 
fair females of the age,^ fo uncommon a tafte ? 
With his cuftomary Jranknefs he ufed to declare 
his intended mode of living, but he did not 
often meet with marks of approbation from his 
female hearers. 

# 

The pidure \yhich he bad formed to himfelf 
of the charafter of the fair one whom he wiflied 
to find and to affociate with, as the companion 
of his life, is drawn in a poem which he wrote 
in one of his juvenile folitary excurfiohs to the 
Weft of England. From a journal which is left 
of that ramble, the poem appears to have been 
written in fome part of Dorfetfliire, where the 
beauties of the country feem to have captivated 
his imagination, and fuggefted thofe tender 
wifhes fo often exprefled by poets, and felt at 
forae time by every young and fenfible mind, 

of 
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of paffing their days in tranquil, unambitious 
retirement, along with the objeft of their love 
and confidence. The poem is written in a ftile 
fb defcriptive of the movements of the heart 
which didkated it, that it capoot; fail to be ac- 
ceptable to the reader, although it was never 
intended by the author for publication, 

WRITTEN during a TouR to the WjesT qf ENCLANQk 

Hie ipfo tecum conjunuirer 4svQp, 

FROM every rich and gaudy fcene^ 

Which crowded capitals difpUy, 
I court the folitary green, 






Or o^er the pathlefs mountains ftray. j 

From vice, from folly, pomp, and noife. 

On reafon's wings I fly : 
All hail ye long-expe6ted joys 

Of calm trantjuillity I 

At leaft in this fccure retreat* 

Unvifited by kings, 
Has Virtue fix'd her halcyon feat. 

And Freedom waves her wings, 

O gen-*^ 
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O gentle Lady of the Weft, 

Whofe charms on this fequefter'd (hore, 
Witli love can fire a ftranger*s breaft j 

A breaft that never lovM before ! 

O tell lie, in what filent vale, 
To hail the balmy breath of May, 

Thy treffes floating on the gale, 

AH fimply neat thou deign*ft to ftray ! 

Not ftich thy look^ not fuch thy air. 
Not fuch thy unaflFedled grace : ' 

As 'mid the Town's deceitful gla^e, 

Marks the proud nymph's difdainful fecc* 

Health's rofy bloom upon diy cheek. 

Eyes that with artlefs luftre roll. 

More eloquent than words to fpeak 

T^ie genuine feelings of the fouL 

» 

Such be thy form ! thy noble mindi 
By no falfe culture led. aftray; 

By native fenfe alone refin'd 

In Reafon's plain and fimple way« 

Indifferent if the eye of Fame 

Thy merit unobferving fee : 
And hecdlefs of the praife or blame 

Of all mankind, of all but m^l 



O gen- 
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O gentle Lady of the Weft ! 

To find thee, be my only talk ; 
When found, ril clafp thee to my breaft ; 

No haughty birth or dower I afk* 

* V 

Sequefterdd in fome fecret glade, 
With thee unnotic'd would I live ; 

And if Content adorn the ihade. 
What more can Heav'n or Nature give J 

« 

1% Too long deceiv'd by Pomp's falfe glare, 
'Tis thou muft foothe my foul to reft i 
'Tis thou muft foften evVy caie^ 
O gentle Lady of the Weft i 

Such were the wiflies which he then cxpref- 
fed of paffing his life in the calm of retirement, 
which he afterwards adually enjoyed. And 
fuch was the defcription which his fancy had 
pictured of the fair companion of his days ; 
amiable indeed by her xinafFefted fimplicity 
and native charms, but perhaps fcarcely repre- 
fen ted as being poffefled of powers enough to 
make that retirement continue fufficiently inte-* 
refting. Hoc erat in votis : — Dt me/lusjecere. 



Among 
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Amdng the number whom fortune threw irt 
his way, there was one young lady who never 
failed to attra^^ particular notice, A friend ct 
his, more advanced in years, knowing his wi(h 
to fettle himfelf in marriage, could not Jielp 
expreffing his furprize, that he did not Ihew 
more ferious attentions with regard to her. His 
arifwer was truly chara^leriftic : " He kncjw 

and felt her merit ; and nothing but her large 
fortune prevented him from wifliing that he 
** had it in his power to efFefl: fuch an union : 
" for the plan of life which he had laid down 
** for himfclf was too remote from common 
•* opinions, to admit of flattering himfelf with 
*' the expeftation of fo much conformity from 
" a perfon of her affluent circumftances." It 
was in vain that his friend urged that there ap- 
peared a fecurity for that young lady's conduft, 
which few had an opportunity of giving ; young, 
and miftrefs of herfelf and of her fortune, her 
prudence had been proved ; although admired 
by men, (he was neverthelefs beloved by her 

» 

own fex ; that in the generous and humane uie 
(he had made of an ample income, (he had 

(hewn 



\ 



ihcwn a heart no lefs liberal than his own ; • andi 

r 

that merit, fo tried, was more to be depended 
on than any general rule or fyftem. But the 
fyftem prevailed, as always happens with men 
of ftrong charafters. Fortunately however, 
leveral months afterwards, chance threw him 
in the. way of the fame young lady ; and having 
then frequent opportunities of converfation, he 
difcovered that her fentiments were more con- 
formable to his own than thofe of any of her 
fex whom he had ever met with. The inge- 
nuoufiiefs, of his charader however required 
him to be very explicit on the fubjedl of his 
future mode of Jife. The event gave full fiinc-* 
tion to his choice ; the taftes of two perfons 
could not be more in unifon than theirs : equally 
difliking a life of diffipation, and poffefled of 
refburces for enjoying retirement, flie fenfibly 
partook with him in the pleafures of beneficence, 
in the exercife of every generous afFeftion, and 
in the intelkdlual enjoyments of a cultivated un- 
derftanding. 



Mi% 
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iMr. Pay was married, on the 7th of Axagtiift 
1778, to Mifs Efther Mines df Wakejiild^ in 
Tork/hire. 

In the year 1779 he fixed his refidence at his 
cftate at Stapleford^ in E£ex ; and about three 
years afterwards, he removed to another eftate 
which he had in Surry ^ at Anmngfiey near Chert^ 
fey^ where he continued during the remainder 
of his life. This latter eftate, being much un* 
cultivated, gave him an opportunity of praftifing 
agriculture to a confiderable extent. To this 
occupation he was ftrongly .attached by fcvcral 
motives. As it is of all arts the moft beneficial 
to mankind, he thought it deferved the moft 
encouragement. He confidered the people em- 
ployed in it as the ftamina, if the expreffion may 
be allowed, of the human fpecies ; or as the 
fource which fiipplies the wafte of mankind in 
the other degenerating clafles of men. The im- 
provement of his land gave him an opportunity 
of employing a number of labourers, and con- 
fequently of doing them moft good, by relieving 
their wants while he encouraged their induftry. 

And 
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And as there are times of the year, fuch as the* 
fliort days of winter, when the covetous farmers 
difcharge many of their labourers, fo that the 
induftrioiis poor are often diftrefled,^ Mr. Day 
never failed to employ as many as (hould apply 
to him for work at thefe feafons. 



Although it be the duty of every citizen to 
watch over the conduct of government in a free 
State, this is more peculiarly the province of in- 
dependent country gentlemen, whofe intereft 
can never be different from that of the commu- 
nity in general. The political tranfadions in 
England,, during the American war, were too 
interefting to pafs unnoticed by a perfon pof- 
feffed of any portion of public fpirit. Mr. Day's 
love of liberty, and inflexible regard to the rights 
of mankind, induced him to vindicate the Ame- 
ricans in their refiftance to the impofition of 
taxes without their confent, and in their fubfe- 
quent efforts to emancipate' themfelves from the 
fubje6lion to which our .government attempted 

f 

by force to reduce them. His attachment to his 
native country was not of that felfiih and illibe- 

' ral 
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ral kind which excufed or palliated injuftice [to 
others, under pretence of national intereft ; he 
fcorned the wealth that was to be wrefted from 
our cdlonies by violence, at the will of a parlia- 
ment, which might be fervile and corrupt, in 
which they had no reprefentation, and of which 
the members had no common intereft and lym- 
pathy, nor * refponfibility to them. Although 
furely no man ever loved his country more, or 
was more perfedlly Englijh in the beft fenfe of 
that name, yet he was more firmly attached to 
juftice and liberty than to his native foil ; and 
if he could not have enjoyed thefe bleflings here, 
he would with Brutus have confidered, " that 
** tobe his country where he could be free ;'* a 
fentiment which he. has expreffed with great 
force in the following beautiful lines, in his 
poem called the Defolation of America^ defcri- 
bing the fenfations of the firft colonifts, who, 
to avoid civil, and religious tyranny, fled from 
the cultivated plains of England, the comforts 
of civilized life, and the ftronger attachments of 
kindred and habits, to take refuge in the woods 

and marlhes of America. 

E The 
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The favoured clime, the foft domeftic air. 
And wealth and eafe, were all below their care; 
Since there an hated tyrant met their eyes, , 

' And blafted every bleffing of the ikies. 
Fornot the winding ftream, or painted vale^ 
^ The fweets of fummer, or the vernal gale> 
Were formed to fetter down the noble foul 
Beneath the magic of their foft controuU 
Wherever Nature bids her treafures rife, 
^Or circling planets rufh along the ikies^ 
Or Ocean rolls his ever-ebbing wave. 
Has fate ordained a refuge for the brave ; 
Who claimsfir om Heaven (and Heaven allows the daim j[ 
To live with Freedom^ or to die with Fame I 
And finds, alike contented with his doomj 
In every clime a Country or a Tomh. 

» 

Mn Day could not forbear to ^vc vent to his 
iodignatbn at the condufl: of government, which 
he did in two animated poems, the firfl: intitled 
the Devoted Legions^ and the fecond the Defo-^ 

lation of America. The fubje£t of the former 

« 

poem, is an incident of the Roman biftory. 
During the firft triumvirate war was declared • 

r 

againft the Par'thians, in order to gratify the 
2 . ambi- 
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ambition and avarice of Crajfus. AtteiuSj a Ro-]] 
man tribune, having incfieftually oppofed the 
refolution of waging an unprovoked war againft 
a nation then in alliance, flruck with the im- 
piety of the proceeding, flood at the gates of 
Rome, arrayed in the veftments appropriated 
to the ceremony of devoting armies to the infer- 
nal gods, and while CraJJus was paffing at the 
head of his army, he ntade the altar, which he 
had placed at his fide, blaze wit^ incenfe, and 
with a loud voice pronounced the dreaded invo*- 
cation, devoting the uiifortunate General and 
Legions, to the deftrudHon^ which aftually 
awaited them ; and to which the panic then 
' {Iruck into their minds by this awful iblemnity 
might perhaps have ccmtributed. 

This poem is addrefled to Lord George Ger^ 
fnaine^ the Secretary of State, who difefted the 
military operations, and to the commanders of 
the forces againft America ; and in its-obvious 
allufion to the calamities which might be^ ex- 
pefted from waging an unjuft civil war, the 
prophetic prctenfions of poets were unhappily 

Ez too 
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too well confirmed by fucceffive defeats and the 
capture of two entire armies. 

The fubjefl of the poem called the Defolation 
of America was an attempt, worthy only of the 
lame fecretary, to effeft, what fair and open cou- 
rage could not, the fubjugation of America by 

■ 

bprning her towns and villages, and by dcfola- 
ting her coafts with an unavailing cruelty, con- 
trary to the laws of war, as well as of humanity, 
and difgraceful to a civilized nation. The poet 
relates the lamentations of an aged American, 
who, with his wife and daughter, had efqaped 
by flight from one of thefe tragedies, and had 
arrived breathlefs at the edge of a thick \yood, 
the fliade of which yielded them a fecurc retreat 
from the purfuit of the enemy. Here they 
paufed awhile and gave vent to theexpreffion of 
their forrows. The mother firft begins in the 
pathetic manner of her fex to lament their mis- 
fortunes. Afterwards the venerable father rifes 
" with fuperior dignity of woe ;'* and while he 
deplores the mifery of his country, he execrates 
all attempts to enflave it, and every idea- of fub- 

miffion; 
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mifTion ; and at laft raifing his manly fpirit to 
hopes of a happy termination of the war by the 
eftablifliment of the liberty of America, he clofps 
his fpeech with the following animated apof- 
trophe to his diftreffed country : 

How long, O ftorm-toft veflel ! wilt thou ride. 

The fport of winds and vidlim of the tide ? 
While all the elements thy wreck confpire, 

Thefeas in tempeft, and the Ikies on fire? 
. Yet let the lightnings flafh, the billows whelm ! 
Be firm^ great pilot, nor defert the helm ! 
S^e where a beam of everlalling light. 
The gloom difperfing, rifes ©n thy fight ! 
Promife of fafety, harbinger of blifs. 
To guide thee wandering on the Vaft abyfs ! 

O then, unmoved, the mighty danger wait. 
Nor fink below the meafure of thy fate ! 
Though from each quarter gathering tempefts rife. 
Though whirlwinds rock the ea,rth and tear the ikies ; 
Let neither Doubt impede, nor Fear tranfport, 
Thefc are the gales which waft thee to the port. 



Upon the firft opening of a profped of peace 
with America, Mr. Day influenced by the fame 

E ^ motivea 
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motives which had induced Jiim to write thefe 
poems, and by the accumulated diftrefles which 
a moft expenfi ve war then poured on our own 
nation, addreffed the public in a pamphlet, enti- 
tled, Refledtions on the prefent State ofEnglandy 
and on the Independance of America^ in order to 
warn his countrymen againft being ftill mifled 
by vain and delufive hopes of conqueft from em^ 
bracing the opportunity, which then prefented 
itfelf, of putting an end to a war founded on in- 
juftice and tyranny, and accompanied with.fuch 
fucceffive and extraordinary calamities, as feem- 
ed to carry with them marks of the Divine in- 
dignatbn. This pamphlet, which is undoubt- 
edly one of the beft political produftions in our 
language, contains a chain of convincing argu- 
ments expreffed in that fervid ftyle of eloquence, 
which at once breathes the fincerity of the au- 
thor, and communicates by a kind of fympathy, 
conviction to the reader. In a fubfequent pub- 
lication (g) addrefled to the Earl of Shelburne^ 
he vindicates and praifes that minifter for having 
made peace with America and France ; without 
indeed entering into any detail, or difcuffion of 

the 
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the feveral articles of the peace^ but on the g^ne^ 
ral aad important ground of the necei&ty of ter* 
niinating a ruinous war, of which th^ Original 
object, the fubjugation of America^ had beeqi 
long abandoned even by its firfl abettors^ as im« 
pradicable. 
* 

Although in the commencement of the Ame- 
rican war it muft be acknowledged, with humi-» 
Uation to the Britifh nation, that the greater part 
of the people had fupported the crown in its 
attempt to fubdue America, which they confi* 
dered as a fubjed ftate defined for their benefit 
and dominion; and although they had thea 
yielded to the delufive hopes of conqueft repeat* 
ediy held out to them by a minifter, whofe ta« 
lents for gaining their confidence wdre no lefs 
confpicuous than his condu^ in die abufe of it i 
yet when fucceeding calamities had diflipated 
the(e breams of ambition, and when difgrace and 
diftrefs had humbled the pride of the people, the 
voice of the (bberer and wifer part of the nation 
began to be heard, calling out for peace, and for 

a refbrma^tion of the abufes, which had crept 

£ 4 intQ 
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into the conftitution, though contrary to its fpi- 
rit. Accordingly ajjociations were formed in 
different counties of the moft independent and 
public fpirited men in order to obtain a redrefs of 
grievances, and efpecially a reform in therepre- 
fentation of the people in parliament, the inequa- 
lity and imperfedion of which had principally 
enabled the minifter, by a lavilh corruption, 
to gain the fupport and countenance of the le-r 
giflature in carrying on the moft ruinous and 
unjuft war, as well as the. moft difgraceful, that 
ever fuUied the Britifh annals. Mr. Day could 
not but join this honeft band of patriots ; and he 
foon diftihguifhed himfelf among them by his 
zeal and abilities. He attended fevexal of the 

% 

meetings of the freeholders in different counties 
where he held eftates, Eflex, Surry, and Berk- 
ihire; ^nd he then difplayed the talent, which 
he poflefled in a fingular degree, of fpeaking in 
public with facility, copioufhefs, and precifion, 
arid with the fame mafculine and impreffive 
eloquence that marks his political writings, (h) 
Mr. Day did not indeed conceive any very fan- 
guine expedations of fuccefs, or that the efFosts 

of 
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of the aflbciations would obtain a perfeftly re- 
formed vreprefentation ; but he thought it his 
duty to keep alive and fan every ipark of public 
fpirit, and love of liberty, which Ihewed itfelf 
among the people ; and he was not altogether 
without hopes that fome acceffion of weight to 
the popular fcale in the government might be • 
gained,- by which, at leaft, <* a portion of new 

** health," as the illuftrious Earl of Chatham 

• 

had on a former ©ccafion happily expreffed it^ 
" might beinfufed into the conftitution, to en* 
** able, it to bear its infirmities." He deplored 
the fupinenefs with which both the gentry and 
people in general viewed the efforts of the aflb* 
ciations, their want of knowledge of their poli-- 
tical rights and interefts, and of zeal to aflert 
them. For he knew well that it required the 
concurring efforts of the whole body of the 
people to oblige thofe who profited by the abules 
of the parliamentary reprefentation to reform 
them in any confiderable 'degree. But the ex- 
peftations of even a fmall degree of reform were 
fruftrated by the • too powerful parliamentary 
ariJlocrMcyy which being the inftrument by . 

which 
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which the crown gains an influence In govern** 
nenffar more cfiedual than prerogative ever 
gave, receives in return from thence not only a 
ihare of the national treafure, which itfelf votes 
ib liberally, but alfb prote<9ion of its ufurped 
powers^ which it is thereby enabled to defend 
againft any efforts that the people have hitherto 
made to recover their true rights. Thefe ef^ 
forts were at tliis time checked fuddenly by an 
incident Ao lefs memorable than inflru^live. 
When the ailbciations had by their zeal and ac- 
tivity excited the public attention, and agitated 
the minds of the people with the hopes of fuc^ 
cefs; at once, as the waves of a rufBed lake ar^ 
Hilled by a few drops of oil, thefe patriotic 
movements fubfided upon the new minifter*s 

r 

promifing to move parliament himfelf for a rc^ 
£orm in the reprefentation. Accufiromed as the 
nation had long been to fee every thing bend to 
minifterial will, they doubted not that their 
eaufe was now gained; and thinking them« 
fclves fecure in the expe£tation of enjoying the 
fruits of their toils, they diflblVed their meetings, 
and funk into their original tranquillity* But 

however 
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however obfequious parliaments had formerly 
beeii to minifters in meafures ruinous to the na- 
tion, the influence of thefe was nowdifcovered to 
be of no avail in favour of the rights of the peo-^ 
pie. ' Perhaps the minifter confidered the caufc 
as too facred for the employment of the ordinary 
means of^btaiaing a majority* 

But although Mr. Day had not indulged any 
languine hopes of a complete reform, yet when 
he found that the efibrts of the honeft part of the 
nation, with whom he had aflbciated, and whofe 
meafure he had zealoufly fupported, had been 
totally fruftrated by the prevalence of particular ' 
interefts over the public good, he could not fup- 
prefs his indignation. The following lines 
written upon the occaiion, which have been 
found among bis papers, exprefs^ with a force of 
language and of imagery not eaiily attained by 
poets whom only ££Utious pailions inipire, the 
indignant patriotifm which then agitated his bo* 
fom, and his free undaunted fpirit which no for* 
tune could bend. 
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When faitblcfs fenates venally betray; 

When each degenerate noble is a flave ; 
When Britain falls an unrefifting prey; 

What part befits the generous and the brave ? 



If vain the talk to roufe my country's ire. 

And imp onde more the ftorks deje£l:ed wings^ 

To folitude indignant I retire. 

And ^e^ve the wor^d to parafites and kings ; 

Not like the deer, whom wearied in the race 
Each leaf aftoniflies, each breeze appals j 

But like the lion, when he turns the chace •■ 
Back on his hunters, and thq valiant falls* ' 

Then let untam'd oppreffion rage aloof, 

And rule o'er men who alk not to be freed; 
To Liberty I vow this humble r#of j 

And he that violates its flxade, (hall bleed. 

Mr. Day however thought that the minifter 
had fulfilled his engagement by making the pro- 
mifed motion ; and he was ihclined to wifh well 
to the new adminiftration. He hoped that the 
minifter might be fupported againft the united 

efforts 
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efForts of two parties, which, though formerly 
adverfe, had by a ftroke of parliamentary policy 
joined their powers in one common caufc, under 
the name of the coalition. He happened to ex*^ 
prefs thefe fentiments pretty fully in a letter to a- 
correfpondent, who fhewed it to a confidential 
friend of the tiiinifter. This gentleman finding 
Mr. Day's opinions and difpofitions favourable to 
the miniftry, and knowing his very refpeftable 
character, was defirous of a perfonal intercourfe : 
and having been informed by their commoa 
friend that it could not fail of being equally 
agreeable to Mr. Day, he fent a note politely pro* 
pofing an interview. Mr. Day, always delirous 
of contributing whatever might be in his power 
to promote the public good, readily accepted 
this propofal by a letter which he wrote in an- 
fwer. But before he would' meet a gentleman 
concerned inadminiftration, he thought it proper, 
in that letter, to make an unequivocal declara- 
tion of his own difintereftednefs,and to renounce 
in the moft explicit language every idea of per-^ 
ibnal advantage. 



As 
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As this letter is fingular^ perhaps literally fO|^ 
«nd alfo highly illuftrative of the ktdepeiident 
principles of the writeti it feems to merit the 
xtaders attention : 



<iTo — Esq. 

If 

** The honour you have done me in addrefling 
a letter to me which I duly received requires an 
anfWer, and at the farile time I ihall rely on your 
good fcnfe in ufing a degree of freedom which 
otherwife might appear unpalatable to gentlemen 
. in your (Ituation. 

^^ Mr. S ■ ■■' fbme days paft, when I acci* 
dentally called upon hiip, put into my hands a 
letter which . I had totally forgotten I had ever 
fcnt him, and afked me whether I had any ob- 
jeftion to his fhewmg it to fome of the gentle- 
men that were at prefent concerned in the admi-^ 
niftration of affairs, and acquainting them with 
the good wifhes which I had frequently in con- 
verfation expreffed towards them. I looked 

over ^ 
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t>ver the letter and told him, that I was not in 
the lead afhamed of any of the fentiments con-* 
tamed in it, nor had altered them unlefs in one 
particular : when I wrote that letter I fliould not 
have refufed a feat in parliament had I been dif* 
intereftsdly invited by my countryimen : zt pre- 
lent no human temptation would make me leave 
the privacy and leifure I enjoy in the country* 
I alio warned him of the peculiar delicacy which 
was required in repre&nting to any gentleman in 
power, the fentiments of a perfon who having 
little to value himfelf upon but honefly and in- 
dependence felt an habitual jealouiy upon every 

fc^tCt that was connected with them*— I inMH 
gine that it was in confequence of tho^ conii- 
derations that I have been favoured , with the let- 
ter I am now anfwering, and that there may be 
no miflake on either fide, I fhall take the liberty 
cf fiating my prefent political ideas that you may 
judge how far they are capable of being con- 
verted to any praftical ufe. 

** I have always detefled the American war^ 
which I forefaw mufl exhaufl this country ex^ 

a£Uy 
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aftly in proportion to the time it was carried ml 
I therefore gave it every oppofition which was' 
in the power of fo infignificant an individual as 

myielf. Convinced alfo that the prefent mutila- 
ted ftate of parliamentary reprefentation was one 
caufe of the public evils which threaten to over- 
whelm the country, and may in the end occafiofi 
the total lofs of its liberty, I have (incerely join- 
ed with thofe very refpe£table gentlemen who in 
different parts- of England have embraced the 
caufe of reformation, but without the moft dif- 
tant hopes of fuccefs,. I always confidertd the 
people as being too fupine, and the party who 
were interefted to oppofe it as being too power- 
ful to leave many hopes for any one, who did not 
confider public affairs rather through the me- 
dium of enthufiafm than that of fober reafon* 



" When Lord Shelburne made the peace, I 
was convinced that, without any nice examina-' 
tion into its merits, it was the moft falutary ftep 
which could be taken for the prefervation of this 
country. I was therefore (hocked at the cavils 
which were made againft it by thofe very people, 

who. 
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^vho, i am convinced, would have; ' abufefl hiot 
t«i times more had he difcovered any intention 
of carrying on the war. But, when that unpa- 
ralleled fcheme of a coalitioix was^ fairly exhibited 
and the immenfe patronage of the EJaft India Com- 
pany ftruck at by thofe defperate political game- 
ikers who apparently wiftied to eftablifli a power 
alike independent of king and people, I thought' 
it my duty to oppofe it with the fame fpirit that 
we affift Jto quench a flame which threatens 
common ruin to the neighbourhood, 

** With thefe ideas I own that 1 art and fhall 
' temain favourable to the prefent Miniftry till I 
ihall be convinced by their COiiduft . that it will 
be a lefs evil to the country to be under the do* 
minion of the old fet than to continue its prefent 
jgovernmeAt.-^! am not in general very partial 
to peribns in power ; but t cannot conceive why 
a fet of men, who are already in pofleflion of^ 
all dieir ambition can wi(h, may not as well 
tonfult the true intereft of the country as bafely 

m 

fendeavour to deftroy it. If Mr. Pitt aftuated by 
thefe motives wifhes to put the almoil exhaufted 
refources o£ the country into fome ordei; to make 

F pro- 



|iirovJfioh for* the payment of piiWic debts^ ^nd 
'to cafe the people of fome df ^ftloft burthehs, 
which if they arc not t^fcen off Will infallibly 
crefh all commerce and irichrftry; if he will 
endeavour by fteadily purftiing thefe objefts to 
merit the approbation of the virtuous, he will 
certainly meet with it, and it is their duty to affift 
him, each according to his ability. 

** As to the reform of parliament, I think 
Mr. Pitt has difcharged his promife, and the 
very reafons wbich have provoked fome of my 
brother reformers, aTe with me the ftrongcfl: 
motives for admitting his Sincerity — ^To expeft 
that the minifter df a great, and above all a cor^ 
rupted flate like this, (hould calmly ^nd delibe- 
rately demoliih the whole frame of government 

for the fake of making an experiment, is betray- 
ing a lamentable ignorance of human nature. I 
am not myfelf fuch a child as either to expeifi 
or wifli that all government (hould ftand ftill in 
fuch a wonderfully complicated fyilem of fociety 
as our own, in order that two or three refornaers 
xoxf try their ikiil in greafing the vvheels. 

'2 "But 
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*^ But what I think nwy b^ ^irlj^ »«1!B^^ 
the prpfent rainiAry. i^ t^iat th)?y ihpujd .pw fije 
n^tkMtiol qbjo^s byJfair a^ hoooyrabk tqe^s; 
ttut if thqy are noit;4i^vpid eitherrof interpft or agi« 
Utiony thefe paflipus Ihould be worked up with 
' public good and npc prcdoipiiiate in the piece;, 
and that tb?y (hould n^ver be fo entirely eflgroA 
fed with the dirty ideas of preferving their places 
as to {acrifjcc truth, confiftency, and public in- 

. tereft, ^nd private intqgrifjr*. 



.i. 



^ ^^ You, Siiv nrafl be the heft jtidgB of thc^ 
ttndfrand pnndpfesof the gendemea xmh viham 
yxmsuBu: If dficy^are fuch as I have de£bribe<3; 
you may at^ny time command all the afliftance 
that £> ufluunportant an individual as myfelf can 
give^ but you tmy depend upon it that I fhould 
b(e)Cp9ie yQiMrEDpA 4eterQqined enetny*, wer^ levet 
po^viaced that y&ur dqiigns wo£0 of a contrary 

• ^* As to rayfelf^ I am no move afhafiied' of 
fuppdititlg a gooi th^n of oppoiing a bad go- 
vernincat; botK Uiids of conduct nii(f| edter^ 

. « ^ ' F z nately 



hittly flow from' the fame fpirit, and in this, Ultff 
every thing clfe, the beft and wiCbft conduft is 
placed between the two extremes-rOne thing 
xnbre I will take the liberty of adding — ^However 
little you may conceive that any mm can ap- 
proach the trcafury either with pure hands or a 
pure heart; I cannot help endeavouring to make 
you believe in fuch a miracle ; and therefore 
whether our correfpondence ihould finilh here 
or be extended any farther, I muft, in the moft 
unequivocal language, abjure all views of profit, 
intereft or patronage, and give it under my own 
hand that if I am ever detedcd in deviating from 
thefe principles, I confent to be called a fiaol, a 
rafcal, and. an hypocrite. — 

^ - 

*' 1 have taken the liberty of giving you every, 
explanation I am able of my views and fenti- 
ments. If the fample does not fult, you will 
owe me no apology for not giving yourfelf any 
farther trouble upon my account, and be aflured 
that I (hall be as little inclined to become an ene- 
my by want of notice as I ftiould be made a 
ftiend to any adminiftration, by any attentions 

they 
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fliey could fiiew- I atn fufHciently aoq[uamttpd 
with human things to deiire nothing fardier 
than what I already enjoy : it is therefore I mud: 
ingenuoufly c6nfefs t^ith griitischiftance ^that 
I find myielf even honoured in the raanfter I «m 
at prefent'; but if confiftendy with the prmciplds 
I have laid down you think i can be of any ufei I 
will wave the point of ceremony and w&it vi^^otk 
you when I come to town. 

**I am, Sir, - - - ^- ^ 

"With the grcateft refpdd, — - ^^^ • 
• *^ Your faithful humble fervatrtfffi; 

"'-"';" V.'- -"'Thomas DaW'-^ 

Aitoiefley, netft (^ectfey^ Surry* 1 

September 5, 1785, 

The experience which Mr. Day had of the 
conduct of political parties, and the failure of 
thie efforts of the affociations,' feerncd to have 
abated conliderably his enthufiafm with refpedl 
to the prafticabiUty of plans for reforming' go- 

vernment. In the warmth of youth he had 

f''»... »•/►... , ' 

given fcope to his virtuous indignation againfl 

the abufes and corruptions which prevail in all 

governments, and to his imagination in forming 

' . .. - 

F 3 plans 



jSlatis for their cbrffedion. But wlidn he ha^ 
an OTfiortuhity of feeing how few were animated 
with a fincere love of their country ; ho\v cjefi*^ 
ciefat in 2eal and aflivity this principle was 
among moft of thoffe who pdffefled it; how of* 
ten in. parties the, public fcaufe Was but a maik 
for fome fcheme of private ambition'; how 
preyaknt was the corruption of manners, the 
moft dangerous foe to liberty ; .he was fenfible 
what a feeble ftand the defenders ' of public 
tights coujd make againft invaders' -aSuated by 
attibition, avarice, ^ aad; other powerful felfifli 
pafliQn§;; His- -mspturer reflexion aifb fuggeftcd 
to him, that good ax^d evil were 6> blended in 
human affairs, that one Srofe 't)ften tmcxpc6:- 
edly from the latter.; that g(>vernment$ were 
fometimes obliged, by the prejudices of the 
people or by the interefts of individuals, to with- 
hold parp of the good which they wiihed to ac- 
conlplifh, and to permit evils,, the corredlion 
of vdiich would be followed by fome ftill 
greater evil ; and he accordingly became more 
indulgent towards men in power for (he Httk 
good which they generally eiFe£ie4 

But 



But altho^ygh. bis expeftations of r^formi^s 
public affairs were thus in a. great degree aba* 
ted^'he did not think hirnfejf art liberty to fall 
into ,a ftate of political ina£tiyity, or to remit 
any exer^on, by which he mi^ht p refer ve the 
freedom anxj promote the intereft of his coun- 
try. On the contrary, he ftill confidered it as 
Jiis duty to wat^h the rae^fures of adminiftra- 
tion ; to check, the gradual but continual en- 
qroachments pf ,ipen futrvfted with power, by 
■iiibgoflting their cpnduflt to public, examinafioij^ 
by enlighiteaing the people on their true.xn,te^ 
ti^&s^ by warp;i(\g them when their righji^ 
Should be in danger, and . by rouzing tjaeijr 
fpirits on pjroper. occafions to aflert them; 
or to allay popular ferments when excited 
7by defigning n>ea po .favom: tlieir owu juciv- 

Therefore, notxyithilanding his.wifhes ibrthp 

fupport of adminii^ration, he cpntinuefl. i^l ijt^, 

, vigilant guardiap of the people, defatidingviiieir 

rights whenever attacked, and calling to aGc<H){|t 

the meafures of gOYernmeiit. Thus in an exqplleat 

F 4 pamphlet 
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pddiphiet which he publifliedua 1 786, entitled ^ 
j^iahgue'hct'meen a JufiiceofPeac€ and a Farmeri 
He reprobates th«r facility with which the legif^ 
lature of this country facrifices the civil liber^- 
ties of the people, one by one, to that Leviathan 
of the conftitution, the Revenue^ and extends the 
liominion of its officers dndlaws, not only over 
thbfe particular traders, who feeing capable of 
iiiiftiiKaion from the reft of the people may be 
fabj^ed' to' the rieceffities of the ftate, as is' pre- 
tended, without afft^aing the general liberties of 
itbe nation, but alfb to every iAdividual, and'pa*- 
jlicularly to daroSb'clafles, who from their gehdfial 
titilrty, as well as from their modes of li&i^are 
the moft unfit fubjedls for revenue regulations. 
iSuqh ari perfons employed in agriculture j Who 
cannot now enjoy the ordinary convcniencies'of 
life, a horfe to ride on, or a cart to bring viiSuals 
: from market, without being fubjeft to duties, in-^ 

,*ibrrtiaticMis, and penalties. It was ndt without 

. . - > 

:.. forrow and indign^ibn,' that he' fdfefatv the- fure 

^aaid fatal, thdwgh flow operation of this univerfal 

e'^tibjciSfcian of^^ll dsffes of men to the vexatious re- 

rr^l^ions and irbkr^ry penalties 6f the reveiiUc 

-V • : laws; 
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Wb ; how it muft^ in tmie tmdehnitie taild iulW 
^e the fpirit of liberty; and bjrtbe eitenfion of 
excife muft place a very great part of the tvealdt 
and induflry of the nation under the, cotttrool of 
government. 

It was with the fame z^al for the rights cif 
mankindy that he fi^bjoined to one dF his politi«> 
cal pamphlets^ qx^r^s from the excife^laws^ m 
order to expofe to general view, wl^itappeawfl 
to him more wanton and acbitraty infribge^ 
inents of natuitai.* liberty andjuftice than ace 
{>6rh^ to beibund in any {y&exsL of lams joa 
the face of tho^ earth* 
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In the above mentioned dialogue between a 
Juitiec and a' Farmer, he controverts and re- 
futes (bme poHtical principles or rather paradox^ 
advanced in the writings of S&afne yenmngt and 
of theD^^« ofGli^ceJler^ unfavourabb to liberty, 
9nd tt> oppofition to the maxims laid down in 
MnLo^ri^VTreatifeonGovdrnniesit'; heaHb dif* 
cufies very fully and ably, a queftion atthat time 
^itated^ reipe^ibg tibels^ and he advifes die 

juiy-P 
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jmsfiamn zoBnd a. general verdid in all eaf^ 
vishere they axe. capable of fornaiiiig a judgm^ati 
10 op^po^tion 10 an ^piaiQD\de;liyiejred by a jiftd^ 
teoi;e vCclebsa^d >for acutenef^ of diftindiQOi 
than for decifions favourable to the freedom oi 
the fubje£t. This pamphlet is written with 
Doiteb leg^ and' political knowledge, nniled 
wkfa cld&nefg of argucQi^nt : and the charade^ 
$f tlifrlhrewd^sad' humorous farmer is well 
toaifitatiied^ 



• i 



^^His 1^ pdltical pamphlet was written on the 
&bjtA of 9 HU introduced iiitd parliaKeftent 
xmder'preten^^e of pfeyenting die exportatidn iOf 
wool to France and of favouring the woollen 
insn»ufadtire of thia )cingd<xn^ but really widi a 
^ncfency tO'facilitate the awnefpoly of wool by 
iJie dealers in tliat article, Mr/IHy finding Sk|«: 
&« interefts of the farmers, a clafs of :iheft 
,li4iom be regarded as the moft Xifeful of atiy^ 
and whom he wifhed rauch to protect, weop go- 
4ng to be (acrrficcd to the avaripe of the dealei*s 
ii %ttolr' iirtdifubjefted to th.e v^iatious inqiiifi- 
dliNr 6f i<<v«Aile-d£o6ri9^ with dl the euflo- 
3,wi> ' mary 



tttarf reftri^ons and penalties^ tmdertookrtlisijr 
defence in a well-written aad aqimsted pam^ 
jpfelet"; in which he pro^ved that the pfOpofe4 re^ 
gulations were fomid^d on the moft narcow and 
uiieidi^tened views, of comoYerce^ were iajii4 
tioiiis ta a^cultnile ' which of all artsdeferyds 
|j)e firfl confideration, ahd were ' parttgular^ 
alarming sdot onl^ by the reftiaincg ijsb 
pofed^ but alio igr the. addition o£o(ie*ittftauQft 
more of the little regard paid by gpy^n^EWml 
tp the liberties of the people. This pamphlet 
was . . publifliod ^ ii> form of ^ a: letter to jJrthur 
JTeutigr Sfq, whp, together [[With ^ ifi^sf^ 
Saniui. mi otfauer, gentko^n k^ great iiefpq^^ 
Inlit^r^ h%cl, j^ter «^ accurate i^yei^gation. ,of 
the ibbj^y an4 a fnU ;Qonvi£tion o^ the baii 
t^idsecy of the b% ppp^fe^. it by inconti?D^ 
V^ertil^}^ ^Si and uoanfw^ral^l^ argmneints^, Jliff^ 
yor^elefa the; wpol-deajer^, being inefi of gr^ 
|>ropefiy).ha4.pa|rii^mentary inter^^) and the UJi. 
was|)«nnittedtQ pais into a law. .. ^ 

• « ..... . . • J . 

Tku& did MK' Day in .every; iQOs^pce ^quoa 
19)1).. thfi tr a)j)r i^pedaUe 6haf a€^ iE>f tm indon 

pendwi 



indent EhglHh country gentleman, ever jrcady 
t6 "defend' the liberties of^ hfis country, and to 
aflert the rights of mankind, while he hinafdf 
remained fupeinor to perfonal ambition. But 
however admirable his public conduct ttiuft ap- 
pear, the pre-eminenee of his worth fhoHeno 
fcfs confpicudufly in his private life, which was 
itevoted to the 6xercife of humanity, and 
fri«D<}(hip, afid to the pun^al difcharge of 
%irery duty, 

A' 

'*^ "To ^cfeiifricrate the ItfftancBi of his bounty, 
«id the* pains he took in- fupplying the wSnts 
'and relieving tlfe diftrefles of *hiS feUow-eiea- 
tures, were to write the minutes of his life".' fkj 
% is enough to fay that the larger portion 6f 
•Ms income" "was dedicated to thefe purpoies ; aiifd 
that h'e confined his own expienees within the 

* * 

iftriftefl bounds of niodcration and econorWy ; 
aSih that he might he enabled to be moi*e Bbe* 
ral to others, and that he might, as *^r as his 
example could influence, refifl the oppofite ex- 
*eefs of prodigality and vanity which too gene- 
tdly prevails* He had contemplated much on 
- the 
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llie manners of clifFe)(;ent agesrj aiatd he though 
that the prefent was diftinguiflied by vanity, 
luxury, and effeminacy. He had often occ*^ 
(ion. toobferve, in. the numerous application^^ 
made to him for pecuniary relief, the fre* 
q«ent diftrefs produced in different ranks by 
die affeflation of gentility, and reprefentation 
of a ftation Superior to their own. In his own 
condud, ^heref^re., he gave an example conibr 
nant with his principles ; for he lived in a ^}ic 
inferior indeed in appearance to his fortune, but 
tvith asn holpitality and plenty that were: not. 
confinedi^ as in fome mpxe . iplendid naanfiaiiiSy 
Jto thofe who rcfided witlun the walls. A/riead 
-of his:obferving his mode ofliving* aodjudgf 
ing of him by general iruks^ a method perfetU^ 
iallacicAis whea applied to thofe who think and 
a& for themfelves, wrote tq him a letter icri- 
owfly bidding, him beware of avarice; not con- 
ceivii^g. that whafe:Ver was laved from oftent*- 
tion and luxury, was given to want and mi- 
'£^ry^ ... 
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|ib iiE^de <?f life, that he migjit have juilly in* 
^Igl^bed ovtt . hi$ unadorned but hofpiuble 
thrslhojdy thp fpeech of the modd^ king £vaa^ 
der to Eneas inviting the Trojan prince intohi^ 
habitation, which» though humble^ bad been 
ijbrmerly honoiifed with the prefence of the 
ggd Hercules :. * , 



•Aude, hofpes, conteoinere opes. 



fit te quoqiae dijniikm fittge De(u 

Hewdttid iiot indulge himfdif in (he expenfiv^oi 
gratification of a tafle for the fine arts, as paim^ 
Itvg, fculpture, and architefkure, which is ge** 
nerally coniidered not only as excufeabie ki af 
pedbn of fortune, but as nxeiritorious; njE;ithcr 
would he permit the flream <^ his wealth to be 
diverted from its uAial humane and benevolent 
courfe, by the ftill more captivating pleafure of 
exhibiting to the heft advantage the beauties of 
the country in the places of his refidence^ of 
multiplying, as it were, thefe beautiea by open^ 
ifig acceffes to all the mpft fasyourahle. points 
afjriew^ and by adding fomething to the ek^- 
^I'i.i.: gance 
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jance of nature^ without diminlftihg her firo- 
pllckjr and magnificence., KSs mind riehly 
fraught with claffic and poetic ideas, cottld- not 
feut be fenfible of natural and artifidal bdautjr; 
and he fhewed upon occafions that he was by 
no means deficient ki tafte, if he Would have 
permitted himfdf to have gratified it* Btklie 
was reftrained by - moral confiderations, which 
were the conftant rule, of his condu^. He ob- 
fcrvcd that a higher Talue y^zjs already ad^(%ed 
by the world to objeds of tafte, than was due 
'to them comparatively with thofe of Daoral. asrd 
intelledual merit i that &$ they cofiAituted a paK 
of the luxury of the age, they often l^ame, bj? 
the cxpences which they occafioned, conCtiboh 
tlvie to the ruin of families ; and that fometimes 
tltey precluded the operation of benevoletice in 
minds naturally impreiled with this virtue. 

r 

He indulged hirofclf in one article of expence, 
the purchafe of bogles, of which he acquired a 
large; and good coileftion. But this expence was 
not enhanced by 'the fplendor or rarity of die 
editions, by fine paper, gilt leather or old xrel- 

lum, 
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lumy but was regulated by the value of tbft 
ideas which they cbntained^ 'Neither could 
this expence be Coafidered as a mere perfcxial 
gratiflcation, when it is confidered that his li- 
brary ftirni(hed him with materials, for the 
compofition of his literary .woVks^ the fole end 
and ob]e(^ of which were public utility. 

In eonfequfence of his opinion of the prevdU 
ing manners, and with a view to guard thtt 
riiing generation againft the infedion of the 
<^hntatious luxury and efTemiDacy, which^ 
amid many excellent qualities, cbaraderife the 
pejfent age, be wrote the hiftory of Sandfwd 
md Merton. Pefpairing of the e£Feds of rear 
fcn ox even of ridicule on thofc who have aU 
ready acquired their habits, he hoped to make 
fbroe imprefiion on the untainted minds of 
youth. He did not confider the prefent age as 
defedive, but perhaps fuperior to any other 
in humane and generous inclinations, although 
thefe are too often rendered inefiedual by habi-* 
tual expences and imaginary ncceffities : and it 
.did not appear to him therefore that the many 
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iftgenious books written htely ' for ehildrtfi,' 
which principally inculcate humanity and ge- 
nerofity, were- fufficient and adequate to all' 
the ends required in the forming bf youth. 
Tke evil which otight principally to be guarded^ 
againft, becaufe it is the moft predominarit, 
is effeminacy of manners. In this age we falit 
more from want of ftrength and firmnefs,' than 
of fenfibility ; more from the defed of thofe ha- 
Wts of fortitude^ patience and'felf controul, hf- 
which men are enabled to be what they ap^ 
prove, than from the prevalence of any viciou^' 
prbpeiifitK/ Accordingly^ the hero of this ex- 
delient riovel is not, as in moft of thefe com- 
positions, a perfon of noble or princely birth in' 
di^uife, but z )^uf^. peafanty whofe body is- 
hardened by tdil, who is enured to patience by 
the fatigues and abftinence of a laborious coun^ 
try life ; whofe fortitude is confirmed by the 
habit of exertion ; whofe appetite whetted by* 
hunger prefers the plaineft food to the incite- 
ments of luxury ; happy in the free and natu- ^ 
ral exercife of his^mind and body, ho feels hot 

G th^ 
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tht VHWA of tho &£iitiom pteafures of an op^ 
lent AatKion^ not is he dazzled with its iplen^ 
dor ; wbile bumanity, fbngivenefs^ of injuries 
^ad generofity flow from bis bread widiout 
C!ffi>iti Theie manly virtues ia young Sandfari 
are oonttafted by the fecUer charafter of Mer-^ 
tm^ a boy l^ed up in opulence, e^eminate in- 
dulgence,. and the pride of wealth and ftation ; 
whofe natural good difpofitions, yielcling often 
to the foothipgs of vanity, are at kft c<mfirmed 
by the wifdom of a tutor, and by die exanaple 
of the fuperior naerit of the little peafant. 

It is in this light of counterafting the effemi- 
nacy and imbecility of the prefent manners, 
that the hiftory of Sandford and Merton feems 
in merit and in effeft to rife above any other 
work that has been written for , children : and 
it will ever remain a monument of the be- 
nevolent and unambitious application of Mr^^ 
Day's genius to the good of mankind. How 
well he has fucceeded in the execution of his 
defign, appears evidently from the Angular 

plea- 
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pleafure ahc! intferbft ^ith i^hkh ^ little ie^- 
<fersf tttti over thdfe volumes* (/) Theijodk is ' 
written with a warmtii tbiat rfcaffily di#ules it-^ 
felf into the fufceprible minds of youth, and is 

indeed aAtrtrabijr adapted, 

• ^ / • * 

* 

To wake, the f<nd by tender ftmkai <jf att^ 
' To raife the genius, aflid td mcrid the heart ; 
• To make mankind in confoious virtue bold,- 

Live o'er each fcene, and be what they behold. « 

Thfe , unambitious but benevolent ehiploy- 
ment of hie time in writing books for children 
proves that uii/t'fy, father than the (fifplay of 
talent, was the motive of his. Writings. The 
fame iiiferehcc iria;^ be alfo dirawn from hii 
bthef pubiicatidns, the fubjeas of all which 
Ivere fuch as hi^ mmd was moft ftrongly im- 
preffcd with, and \Vhich influenced his con- 
du<a in life ; forae objeft of general humanity, 
of puHic right, 6f of reformation of manners. 
He could not indeed be infenfible of the pl^-" • 
<ure which every man muft feel when his fupe- 

* Pope's prologue to Cato. 

G 2 riority 
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riority of talents is confirmed Igr the tcftimony 
of the public voice : but he knew to appreciate 
literary fame, and did not court it. 

As then he made his literary labours fubfer- 
vient to his moral views, fo it is rather by 
coniidering him a& a man than as an author ^ that 
this biographical Iketch claims the attention of 
the public. For notwithftanding the degree of 
excellence which he attained in different kinds 
of compofition, it muft be acknowledged that 
every pofl: pf literature is fo ftrongly poflefled 
by our predeceflbrs, both in right of merit and 
of prefcription, that fcarcely any path remains 
open to the temple of Fame, by the mere e?:er- 
tioa of human genius. Moderns may pleai^ 
and inftruft by their writings, but they can 
fcarcely now excite admiration, which is given 
only to thofe, who by their inventive faculty 
firft brought their re{pe£tive arts to a high de- 
gree, though perhaps not the fummit, of per- 
fedion; or elfe, who firft tranfplanted thefi^ 
arts into their native languages^ and as it were 

mtu- 
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naturalized them in their own countries, with 
ail the advantages which genius could give, 
and with all the graces which their languages 
could admit. Whatever can be (aid after thefe 
illuftrious heirs of immortality, when faid well, 
has only the merit of a happy imitation, but very 
feldom the fplendor of originality. Yet, although 
every road to pre-eminence in talents be now 
almoft precluded, a nobler path ftill remains 
and ever will remain open not only to the 
efteem and confideration of men, but * alfb to 
their love and gratitude, namely the application 
of talents and arts already cultivated to public 
utility. In this view then principally the life 
an^ character of Mr. Day are prefented to the 
notice of mankind, and here he holds a diflin* 
guiflied place, If this career oe fuppofed lefs 
flattering to vanity, its due dignity will be ever 
aflerted by Ibber reafon. It is alfo more bene- 
ficial to the candidates, as it excites lefs rival- 
ihip and envy, and even attrads the friend- 
fhip and benevolence of every good man. 
And, fince the examples of thofe who* have fuc- 

G 3 ceeded 
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C€eded i^ this CQurfe, are not ot^ly more with- 
ia the reach of imitation, lt>ut are alfo more xi(&r 
ful to be followe4> they dre therefor-e fitter to 
he exhibited as patterns of hao^n eii:cellenc9v 

In perfon Mr. Day was tall, ftrong, e^eft^ 
and of a manly deportment. The pxprpflion of 
his countenance, though fqmewhat pbfcured by 
marks of the fmall pox, iiidicatc(i the two lead- 
ing features of his character, firmnefs and &jxt 
fibility. . K[is voice was. clear^ expreffive, and 
fil for public elocution. He CQ]4ld be no phy- 
liognomifl whip did not at once perceive that 
Mr. Pay was not a man of an ordinary cha- 
racter* 

Perfeflly iimplp in his manners, he prac- 
tifed none of thofe artificial reprefentations of 
excellence, which, however well imitated and 
fuppprted, being byt maiks,* will drop off in 
fome unguarded tnpment. He never ihewed 
the fmalleft inclination tp appe^ more or lefs 
wife, |ood pr learned, or naojre of lefs any 

thing 
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Aittg d»H h^ r?^y was: Oa the nearcft 
view, np ^::ariefu^y coaoealed Weaknefsi br dlf-* 
guifed ifeiftCbo^s^ Werfe <5ver ^ftyieiled ; fo that 
- the more inticoat'el/^ he wfts kabwn, the mom 
confident his chiraSttt appeared ; the^ invidb* 
blc ehaiii 6f prihcq>les Hvhich regulated his coh- 
d\i6Jt was inore developed ; arid he was not only 
the more eftecmed and Icfved, but what is rarfc 
and contrary to a general ftale, the more alfo 
he was admired* Stich is the f6rc6 of genuine 
unaffumed Worth, Which, lite the works of 
nature, difclofes iriore exceliferrce, as it is more 
accurately il^fpeSed. 

In converfation he was unafFe(9:ed and in- 
ftruftive, and although the habits 6f his /mind 
generally turned it to objefts of importance, yet 
he feldom failed to mix Witlfi bis arguments 
much wit and pkafantry, of which ht poflefled 
an abundant vein* When however his princi- 
pies were cohteftfed, he entered: into the fubjeft 
more deeply and fully than is agreeable-to th6 
falhionable tone of cotiverfation, which Ikimsi 

G4 
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ligbtty toi with iniUffisrence ov^ the iurf^e of 
adl fub^ed:$ and petietiates* to the bottom of 
none. Accordingly mixed companies^ fuch 
as tbofe of, buiy and gay life mufi: be^ could 
not be much to his tafte* Gcmveriationsy in 
which no fentiment is delivered with freedom 
or exprefled with force, left it fliould happen to 
prefs upon the charader, actions, or connec- 
tions of fome perfon prefent, could not accord 
with the fingerity of his manners. But the 
more he confined his fociety within the com-^ 
. pafs of his friends> the ftronger were his at^ 
tachments to them; Of thefe attachments, his 
relations as a fori and as ^ hulband, being the 
clofeft, were confequently the moft eonfpicu- 
ous. As on all occafions he regulated his con- 
du6l by the ftr^fleft regard to duty, this princi- 
pie could pot fail in thefe more important in- 
ftances to produce its full effect : but here its 
operation was fuperfeded by the ftrehgth of his 
afFeftions./ He let no opportunity pafs of pro-^ 
ving his filial piety, in one cafe, or of cement- 
ing the union of hearts in the other. 

The 
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The iblkxwing verfcs addiefled to Mrs. -l^y^ 
during an abfence of a few wceks^^mto the north 
of England, exhiKt not a tranfient fit of tender- 
ncls, but the o^iftant and habitual tenor of an 
affeftion, which GOnftituted die principal intereft 
of his life: 

y JLet lighter bards in fportiv^ number? play^ 
Weave the gay wreath, or join the choral lay. 
Round pleafure's altar fading chaplets twine, 
And deck their temples with the madd'ning vine ! 
My chafter mnfe felefts, f6r fancy's dream, ' 
A dearer ohjeft, and a nobler theme. 
Vox thee, thou dear comp^idon of mf foil I ! 

. She bids fpontaaeoys numbers ^rtl^fs roll: . 
Nor fcorns the facrpd lyre, which long had hung 
Forgotten in the fhade, untouched, unftrung! 
Oh ! while thy friend, thy more than lover ftrays 
Thro* this vain world's inexplicable maze, 
Shall not Remehtirdnce AtiYC with mimic art 
To footh the fecret adguiih of his heart ) 
Come then, thou friend of folffiacy care! 
Unfold the canvas, and the tints prepare ; 
Till the fair form in full proportion rife, 
Confeft to view, and fwim before his eyes ! 

May, 1783. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Ihfs axkind: an4 notices wore <?lten 
nufunderftood. It is perhaps Ii;appflible for m 
tp comprehend a chara£fcer eiTentially afferent 
from our own : and it is thence obvious hovr 
many were unfit to judge of him; Some impu- 
ted his unoftentatious mode of life to avarice^ al* 
though the greater part of his income was ex- 
pended in a£ts of generofity ; others attributed 
his retirement to fnifanthropy^ although his life 
was devoted to the fervice of mankind ; and 
many explained whatever they faw, beyond their 
own mediocrity, to a love of fingukrity ox caprice ; 
although it is evident that his adioas floWed 
from fixed principles wkh a cconfiftency .very 
feldom equalled. Som^ might perhaps feel and 

mot quite forgive a declaration of opinions and 

« 

manners, which their confcious inferiority might 
reprefent to their minds as an imjdied cenfure 
on themfelves, and as a pretenfion to fuperior 
merit. For envy,* which Kke Tarquilh*s rod ne- 
ver fails to ftrike the ertineftt, does not willingly 
admit a fuperiority even in virtue, (m) 



He 
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He was not iridded c£ that camdeoii4cind 
which affimilates itfelf to the furroundlng eb^ 
jeSts. He neither beftowed fmiles of aflfetit ot 
, of flattery where his heart disapproved, ror 
could he conceal his difguft and indignatboi 
u^on hearing any new inftance of tyranny, 
bafcncfs, ingratitude, or other dj^pravation of the 
human heart; the relation of which always 
produced an alteration in his countenance indi* 
eating the uneafinefs that he felt. 



M^^ny adions and opinions, which to otheraf 
appeared iadif&rent or even con^tnendable, were 
frequently to him objeifts of cenfure or ridicule^ 
when he perceived fonae hurtful tendency which 
had efcaped lefs refle<%ve nainds. He had 
thought much on the fubjeft of manners, and 
he could trace the fources, efiedts, and connect 

V 

tions of habits and adlions, through all the 
mazes of affociation. Accordingly to ftran- 
gers, who did not know his trains of reflexion, 
his renurks appeared fometimes tin<3:ured with » 
feverity 'which was not felt by his friends ac- 

I quainted 
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quainted ^A his haKts of reafoning, and with 
Kis humianitjr. (n) For never was feverit}' of 
principle ixiorc tempered with gentlenefs of dFf- 
pofition. (o) No man inherited more of the kind- 
nefs of human nature, which (hewed itlelf upon 
every occafion ; in his aftive and generous com- 
paffion for the wretched, arid in his firm and 
warm attachment to his friends, difplayed not 
enly in their more important concerns, but alio 
HI the minuter attentions to their ihterefts. For 
them no fervice was fo laborious that he would 
jiot undertake. In their fickriefs he would 
watch over and nurfe them with a Angular aft iiety 
and peffeverance- He fympatbized firicerely 
with them under any fhade of adverfe fortune, 
and he exulted in every ray of their profperity. 
Thofe of them who furvive him will carry to 
their graves the memory oi his friendfliip. So 
ftrong was his affeftion, that notwithftanding 
the fortitude with which he refifted all ordinary 
occurrences, % lofs which he fuftained in his 
youth, by the death of a highly valued friend. 
Dr. Small^ left a gloom on his radnd whiqh a pe- 
» riod 
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riod of two ; years tjid.not difpel^ and. wHipk 
yielded only to a more tender CQiuiediQ% which 
then happily began to aigage all his afFedions; 
and which not only reftored but alTo fecured his 
/ ferenity and chearfulnefs during the remainder 

of his life. Mn Day was at Bruflelsin 1774, 
when he heard that Dr. Small was feized with a 
fever. He flew with anxious hafte to England, 
and arrived in Birmingham a few hours after his 
friend had expired^ Th^ following pathetic 
lines, ia which he afterwiards gave vent to Im 
fbrrow, will (hew the fenfibility with which h«. 
regretted the Idfs of this valuable man, wbotoh* 
venerated as ,the ff Jend and guide of his youth, 
and whofe deadi he confidered as the fevereft 
ilroke that fortime could then have inflided : 

Beyond the rage oif tirtic or fortune's power 
Rem^^in, cold ilone 1 remaiti^ and mark the hour 
When all tha nobleft gifts, which Heaven e'er gave. 
Were peotered in a dark untimely grave. 
Oh, taught on reafon's boldeft wings to rife. 
And catch each glimmering of the opening Ikies ! 
Oh, gentle bofom ! Oh, unfuUied mind! 
Oh, friend to truth, to virtue, and mankikid ! 



* 

TKy itif femams we itxtH to thk fad ihrme> 
Secure to feel no fecoxid lofs like thine T 

It Is reimrkable^ that the above lines contain a 
delineation no lefs exadl of the charadcr of thtf 
poet bimfelf, than of that of the friend for whofe 
memory they were intended. Nor is it perhaps 
to be wondered af, when it ia conjSdered, diat 
whatever difference might have e^tifted between 
them ia age, experiences, and in thofe difcrimi- 
nating traits of manner and otiginal charaflcr 
which noore obvioilfly ftrike the minds of ob* 
fervers with a pointed likenefs; yec as their 
friendihip had been founded on ar Similarity of 
virtues, and in many refpeflts of literary tafte, 
and on the coincidence of the iame digtiity of 
fentiment, and generous philanthropy ; the poet 
full of the energy of grief and friendfhip,. caught 
chiefly at thofe qualities which had mdeared the 
deceafed to him, and which accorded j^ith the 
pulfes of his own heart. His Knes then exhibit 
an exaft image or impreffion ftruck from his 
own mind; and as they had never been em- 
ployed 
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ployed as an epitaph to the petfon for whom 
they had been intended, they have been happily 
judged by that friend who knew the poet beft, 
and moft laments hiijn, to be the jufteft dclinea- 
tion of himfelf, and flie has therefore directed 
♦them to be infcribed on his tomb. (^) And furel/ 
whoever there reads them will feel the peculiar 
force of an infcription, whiehj befides being a 
true reprefentation of the charafter of the de- 
ceafed, and of the fenfibility with which his lof^ 
is deplored, is itfelf a proof and monument of his 
genius and ardent friendfhip ; while the com- 
mon friends, (for feveral remain) of the two ex- 
cellent perfons to whofe memory thefe lines 
have been at different times confecrated, wiB not 
be difpleafed to vent, in one figh, their mingled 
forrows. 



This union of feverity of principle with gen- 
tlenefs and humanity of difpofition, added to his 
ftrmnefs in virtuous adion, may remind us of 
the eharafter finely drawn by Shakefpeare of the 
younger Brutus : 

His 
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His life was gentle^ aad the ebsmeats 

Sb mixed in him, that Nature might ftand \xp^ 

And /ay to all the world, This was a man ! 

To Brutus we may ^fo trace. a referablancc 
in the love of his country, and in his ha- 
tred to tyranny, as well as in his attach- 
ment to the ftudy of philofophy and elo- 
quence. Although fortune placed the illuftri- 
ous Roman in the moft confpicuous point of 
view and admiration, and allowed the other to 
enjoy his chofen retirement, feeming thereby to 
preclude all parallel ; although it was given to 
the former to immortalize his name by one 
{plendid ftroke, the very memory and glory of 
which has ever been aDionyfian fword of terror 
hanging over the heads of tyrants, and which, 
more than any other event in hiftory, has iii- 
fpired the flame of liberty ; and although, in 
our happier days, fuch great exertions are no * 
longer required ; yet fuch was the firmnefs ofthe 
charader of our countryman, fo deeply robted 
lyas his enmity to every mode of oppreffion, {o 
fixuttea was^ his mind with the love of mankind ; 

that 
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that no great occafion could have prefented itfelf 
for the fervice of his country, in which intVepid 
exertion and felf-devotion were called for, to 
which be would have been wanting. 

On the 28 th day of September, 1789, as Mr. 
ID^Y was riding from his houfe in Surry to his- 
<mother\s fear at Barehill, an cn^ was at once , 
put to his valuable life, at the age of foxty-one 
years* His horfe, having taken fright at the 

t 

fight and (notion of a winnowing vane, flatted 
fuddenly acrofs the road, by which his balance 
,was fo difturbed, that his^ur happened to.ftick 
in the flank of the animal, which thereupon ex- 
erting aU its ftrength threw its rider to a confi- 
derable dtftance with his head forempft on a 
ilony road. By this fall, his brain fufFered 
fuch a concuffion, that he never afterwards 
fpoke; but being carried to a, neighbouring 
houfe, he died before the furgeon^ who was feht 
for could arrive. 

His wife and mother hearing of his fall, but 
ignorant of the event, flew to the fatal fpot, "and 
were going to enter the houf^ where he had lately 

H ex- 
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expitfed, wlien tfrey were ttcfpped by tteft fur- 
geofi, whofi? trbUbled ttfpfeft^ txprtiRvt ftlttite^ 
and waving feahd p'omtiifg^ to theffi to itBtunii 
informed them too clearly^ that no hope r©^ 
tnamed. 

Ye aged parents, who have feen fnatched from 
you, by a fudden ftroke of fate, the only prop 
of your declining days, the glory of your name! 
Ye virtuous matrons, from whofe faithful bofbms 
a cruel and untimely death has lorn the loved 
pbje£l of your chafte and facred vows ! think, for 
ye cannot defcribe, the anguifh of this venerable . 
parent and afFeftiohate confort, when they feh , 
that their dearefl hopes were at once extin- 
guilhed, the colour of their days henceforward . 
darkened, and that nothing remained to them 
but the memory of having been the mother and 
the.wife of fuch a man ! 

Thus, in this inflaiice, neither has the pro-^ 
mifed length of days been given as the reward of 
piety towards a parent, rior has i life dear to his 
fridnds, a'tid devoted to the fervice of mankind, ■ 
been prolonged beyond the fliort period of forty- 
one 
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one yeatt. v Yet let us \not think that beneficent 

> 

Heaven has in vain pyen this life, which, 
though fhort, waa not only highly profperous 
to hirttf but alfp ufeful to others, and inftru£tive 
to his furvivors* For he not only pafled 
through that beft period of human life, in which 
health arid aftive fpirits exhilarate, and novelty 
gives its enlivening glofs to the world, without 
fuiFering the bodily derangements, the mental 
apathy, the tadium vita^ which caft a fhade on 
our declining days (q)\ but this period was alfo 
mat-fced with the faireft traits of human felicity. 
For what can be happier than for a man of a vigo- 
rbtis mind to give free fcope to his intelleftual 
capacity; for a man of 'a humane and generous 
spirit to be enabled by fortune to indulge himfelf 
fo liberally in beneficence; for a man born fot 

m 

friendfliip to be fincerdly beloved by his friends, 
and not to furvive them ; for a man of a tender 
and a&dionate heart to repofe bis entire confi- 
dejoce, love and eftpem in the ipoft congenial bo- 
aom^ ; ^nd laftly jto enjpy, in a higher degree than 
is oit^n. giv^ to 9vir frail natures, the qioft fin- 
cerprof all pl^afu^, .t;he.|;rvic and the a4equate re- 

Hz ward 
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ward here of a virtuous life, a confcious inno- 
cence and a felf-approving mind ? 

His life, I havefaid, was alfo inftruftive to his 
furvivors. For can any thing be more animating 
to virtue than fuch an examjile ? Will it be 
urged that he acquired no elevated ftation or ho- 
nours ? He attained a greater glory and felicity : 
he defpifed them. 

One thing only is wanting to his merit, which 
may yet be fupplied by fome able friend; a 
firmer hand than mine to bind a wreath round 
his tomb. Yet it needs no ornament: his 
death was accompanied by the beft eulogy, idie 
tears of thofe whom his humanity had com- 
forted, and their common lamentation, which 
was echoed through the country, that the good 
Mr. Day was no more ! (r) And the moft ho- 
nourable tribute will* be paid to his memory, 
when fbme ingenuous youth, reading his works, 

. that beft moniiment raifed by himfelf, ihall 
catch the generous enthufiafm, and devoting 
himfelf to the fervice of mankind, Ihall emu- 

'• late 
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late by his virtues, the bright example of the au- 
thor's life. 

If it ihould be fufpe<3:ed that the reprefenta- 
tiou here given is pourtrayed by the too partial 
hand of friendfhip, it muil indeed be owned, 
that it is drawn, as the Italian painters fay, con 
amore. But, cxaggemtipns would ill accord 
with a charader of fuch finiplicity and truth : 
his confcious fhade would fpurn the praife that 
. ♦ was nest his. Upon, re-fuxveying and comparing 
. what has been iaid with .the judgement which I 
; , t^tve formed by obfervation daring more than 
• twenty years, in which an unreferved coafi- ' 
dence laid open his chara<5ter and opinions, and 
- . every fucceeding year added to my efteem ; and 
. with all the precaution that I can ufe to guard 
againft the influence of that afFeflion with which 
I cherifh the remernbrance, at once pleafing and 
melancholy, of a friend no lefs loved than re- 
vered ; I find that the portrait which I have gi- 
. ven i$ drawn in fainter colours than die image 
which I retain in my mind, 

H 3 To 



To pretend that any human being was frea 
from imperfeftions, would be to (hew ignorance 
of human nature. That hemight often miftake 
the beft means of attaining his end, or that he 
might be deceived with the appearance of good ; 
that his inclinations might fometimes influence 
his judgement, or that he might perhaps at other 
times go to an excefs on the fide contrary to that 
which be wiflhed to Ihun ; is faying nothing 
more than that he was a man. 

It is alledged by fome modern writers, that z 
{>erfon is of no confequence unlefs he pofiefs the 

ft 

Ipirit of the age in which he lives. By this qua- 
lity he is indeed moft likely to make his fortune 
in the world. But the man who does not rife 
above the level of his age is not worth recording. 
For why (bould we diefcribe what we nted only 
ftep into, any ftreet, or any houfe to fee living 
patterns of, alike in manners and opinions, as 
cbins ft ruck in the fame dye ; every part of their 
original differences fmoothed into one uniform 
conventional form? Does a naturalift prefer 
the dull rounded pebbles of the ftrand brought 

into 
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iato a fim^arity of figwre by Bfitttual attritioa. 
to the l^lerwiid cryiiallizatiow3 found in the ca- 
yitiegof the, earth, whejfe each different kind 
fl^OQts without i:^raixit JAto its peculiar fliape, 
exhibiting all the variety of gi^opaetrical arrange-, 
ipent; and does joiqt he elpecially value thofe, 
which, by their ftrength of texture, preferve 
their native forms and luftre, even when rolled 
^n the ftream along with the common mafs of 
matter? 

It may be imagined that virtues too remote 
from common manners are feldom imitated, and 
are therefore ufelefs : and it has been alledged 
bv fomc writers, fond of refinement, that the 
virtues of Cato, Brutus, Demofthenes, Cicero, 
I'Hofpital, Sydney, and of other beft and greateft 
men in different periods, being incompatible 
with the manners of the age in which they lived, 
were ineffedual and ufelefs. It is true indeed 
that they did not prevail againft the abufes to 
which tiiey were pppofed, . but they were not 
therefore unprofitable. They kept alive at leaft, 
the love and admiration of public virtue ; their 

: H 4 very 
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very fame after death, and theflatnes of fome of 
them carried in the funeral proceffions of their 
pofterity, were In afters. times the only checks 
which remained to tyranny ; and their glorious 
examples * ftill living in our. contemplation, do 
now -make a part of the human tnind, and have 
their influence on modern afikirs. 

.H? that effefts, by his writings or by his ac- 
tions, a permanent change on the minds of men, 
deferves to be confidered as of no lefs impor- 
tai^ce ii> the hiftory of the human fpecies^ than 
a ftatefman or conqueror' wh,o produces a revo- 
lution in a kingdom. The lattef effedl is fudr 
den and ftriking. The fprmer is gradual and 
often unperceived in its progrefs ; it exifts how? 
ever through all ages, and extends beyond the 
boundaries of kingdoms. It is in morals, as ia 
arts, where the firft efforts are often ineffec- 
tual : but the firft flep muft he n[iade before the 
fccond can J and a projed, which had comr 
menced with difappointment, may at length 
open a channel of commerce, which, by its 
wealth added to the ftatc, fliall turn the fcal^e 
of empires. 
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It is hut a few years ago that the grand and 
comprehenfive pkns of political and civil refor- 
mation propofed and attempted by an able and 
virtuous miniftcr in France, Mr. Turgof^ were 
rejefked with contempt and ridicule as vifionary 
and itnpradticable ; but they have ever fince 
been gaining ground in the public opinion; 
they have gready haftened the diffipation of 
political prejudices ; and they have been adopted 
as a principal part of the reformation now car- 
rying on in that kingdom, where for the firft 
time, fince the commencement of hiftory, 

* 

Truth, Reafbn, Juftice, and Liberty feem to 
be eftablifhing one common throne, (j) 

The man who overfteps the genius of his 
age ; whether it be a ftatefman, who has the 
courage and virtue to break through the ram- 
part of popular and ancient prejudices cemented 
by the felf-intereft of thofe who profit by the 
abufes ; ot the philofopher who by his dif- 
coveries haftens the progreflive improvement of 
the human mind ; or the moralift who by fbme 
happy effort cf genius is abl? to ftew die tide 

of 
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of corrupted manners and turn it into a purer 
channel ; carries with him his exiftence into 
future tipieSj and becomes one of the links of- 
ten unperceived of the great chain of qayfes 
and effeds by which the moral world is 
fufpended* 

"J 
It cannot be imagined then that the virtuous 

emotions excited by reading the many thoufands 

. ^ • 

of copies of Sandford and Merton, which have 
already been diftributed in different languages, 
can fut^de at once ia the young breafts where 
they were felt, but rather that they will ronr 
tinue and Ipre^d th?ir influence more aqd 
more. And thus, by means of his works, as 
well as by the adipirable pattern of the Author's 
life, the great objed of his heart, Beneficence 
to Mankind^ may be perpetuated beyond the 
ihort period of his exiftence hgre to fucceedino; 
generations. 
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T^R. Johnfoin, in his Lives of the Englifh 
Poets, is not free from this fault, and has 
given the example W his numerous biographers, 
tvho have retaliated with feverity on his own 
memory. The Angular naivete however with 
which one of his biographers, the ingenious hif^ 
torian of Corfica, has fpoken of himfelf as weH 
as of his friend, whom he really venerates, while 
he fometimes makes his reader fmlle, ought to 
exclude that gentleman from th^s cenfure, at lead 

with refpeft to intention. 

I (b) Page 



/ 

(b) Page i2» 

oThe fame gentleman (William Seward, 
,Efq.) who very obligingly furniflied me with 
the anecdote related in page iz^ and (bme others 
which occurred, while he was at fchool along 
with Mr. Day, told me, that upon one occafion, 
he had been faved from fome danger, by Mr. 
Day's voluntarily expofing himfelf to it. 

Another little anecdote is told of him by his 
rejatioas, which refers to a very early age, and 
which indicated th^ marked decifion of his cha- 
fa^er in general, and particularly the . pexfeye- 
^r^ce with which he invejftigated truth and 
knowledge. When he was yet a child in petti- 
pq^ts an^ had juil leari>t to read, he was particu« 
la,rly pleafed with the ftriking defcriptions con- 
tiiiried in the book of Revelation S| and finding 
there many things not very intelligible, he ^(ked 
more explanations from his friends than they 
could eafily give. Being puzzled, as many 
Qthers have been, to know who the whore of 
Babylon is^ he afked his mother, and flie, to 

evade 
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evade the queflion, faid ihe did not know, but 
that he might a(k the ttdiox of the parifli when 
he fhould come next to the houie, not conceiving 
that the child would think any more of the mat- 
ter. However fome confideratde time afterwards 
when the clergyman was prefent along with a. 
good deal of other company, the little boy ftood 
before him in the middle of the room and called 
out, " Sir, I want to know who the whore of 
" Babylon is ?*' The paribn, furprifed and 
fomewhat embarrafled at being fo peremptorily 
catcchifed, faid, after fome hefitation, "My dear, 
" that is allegorical." The explanation, as fome- 
times happens, being more perplexing than the 
original difficulty : " Allegorical !*' the boy re- , 
plied, ** I do not underftand that word." Then 
after Ibme confideration, he threw a look of 
contempt* on the parfon, and running up to his 
mother, whifpered to her, ** He knows nothing 
" about it." 



(c) Page 
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(c) Pagt z%^ 

Mn Day having heard that a young offecer 
had fpokm to his pupils with too great freedom, 
calkd him to account^, and pointing to a brace of 
piftols which he had brought with him, faid, he 
Was ready to defend their minds, ;as he would 
their perfbns, from infult, at the hazard of his 
life. The officer difavowed any intention to 
ofieiKL ' 
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(d) Page 29* 

This expreflloa was found in a lettef from Mr. 
Day to Richard Lovel Edgworth, Efq. who 
having maintained an uninterrupted qorrefpon- 
^nce wkh Mr. Day from his early youth 

to his deceale, has many letters from Mr. 
Day defcribing the ftate of his mind at dif- 
ferent periods. Mr. Edgworth was fo obliging 
as to fend feveral of thefe letters with a view to 
aflill the writer in this biographical fl^^t^h. 

(ej Page 
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Dr. Small was born in the y«ar 1 7^4, at Car- 
myiie, in the county of Angus in Scotland, of 
which place his father was minifter. He was 
appointed profeflbr of natural philofbphy in die 
Uniycrfity of William&urg, in Virginia, where 
he refided a few years. He died in i yy^y at Bir- 
mingham, where he had praftifed medicine fe- 
- ♦ • • 

veral years, and where he had acquired great re- 
putation and efteem^ He, as alfo Mr, Day^ 
died at the age of 4i« 

Dn Smsdrs iiiembry woshotioufcd not only by 
/the very pathetic epitaph written by Mr. Day, 
as quoted in the text, page ^^^ but alfb by the 
following lines which the phyfician, who had 
attended him in his laft illnefs, and who had 
ilrove to lave his Fife with all the Ikill which the 
art of medicine affords, and with a zeal which 
friendihip and efteem infpired, inicribed In a 
grove that another friend had dedicated' to the 
memory of the deceafed. ' 

Ye 
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Ye gay and young, who thoughtlefs of yourdoom^ 

Shun'^he difguftful manfions of the dead, 
Where melancholy broods o'er many a tomb^ 

M ould'ring beneath the yew's unwholefonie fliade ; 
If chance ye enter thefe fequefter'd groves. 

And day's bright fun-fhine for a while forego, 
O leave to folly's cheek the laughs and loves. 

And give one hour to philofophic woe ! 
H^re, while no titl'd duft, no fainted bone, 

No lover bending over beauty's bier. 
No warrior frowning in hiftoric ftone. 

Extorts your praifes, or requefls your tear; 
Cold Contemplation leans her aching head. 

On human woe her fteady eye ihe turns. 
Waves her meek hand, and fighs for fcience dead. 

For Science, Virtue, and for Small fhe mourns* 

« 

A better tcftimony cannot be given of Dr. 
Small's great worth than the praifes beftowed on 
him by fuch men as Mr. Day, and the author of 
the above lines, who, by the compofition of 
thefe, and more efpecially of that exquifitc 
poetp, the Botanic Garden^ in which the graces 
themfelves ieem to decorate the temple of fcience 
with their choic^ft wreaths and fweeteft blof- 

foms 
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!bms, appears to ^ve a fanftioli to th6 ancient 
ihythblogy, which made the fame ApoHo^ the 
god of phy fie and of long; 



(f) Page 39; 

Mr. Stockdale bookfeller in Piccadilly in- 
tended to reprint an edition of the Dying Negro^ 
fome years ago, while both the authors were 
living, and had for this purpofe obtained a copy 
of the poem from Mh Day, in whicli his lines 
and Mn BickneFs were diftihguifhed from each 
other by approprated marks. The intended 
publication was at that time prevente<i by an 
edition from another boojkfeller, but will be com- 
pleted in the next edition^ with the proper 
marks. 



(*) Page 40* 



This letter had been adually written withour 
any view of publication to an American gentle- 
man, who being pofTefled of many, (laves had 

I requefted 
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requeftcd Mr. Day to give his fentiments on 
the fubjed of flavery, having received the higheft 
opinion of his wifdbm and virtue from theit 
common friend^ Mr. Laurens^ fon to the Prefi- 
dent of the Congrefs. This young Mr. Lau- 
rens was afterwards killed near the clofc of the 
war, in a Ikirmifli, fighting for the liberty of 
America. Mr. Day had been well acquainted 
with him in London, and entertained a very 
high opinion of his worth. He was much af« 
k&ed with the news of the death of this ycaing 
American patriot, as appears from the foDowing 
Verfes, Compofed in the form of an epitaph, in 
which he expreil«s his foirrow and the warmth of 
his friendship* 

Here the laft prey of that deftruiSlive rage. 
Which ihook the world, and curg'd a guilty age; 
Here youthful Laurens yielded up hi3 breath, 
An4 fealM a nation^s liberties in death. 
O may that country, which he fought to fave, 
Shedfacred tears upon his early grave ! 
And Fame whicli urg'd him onto meet his dobm. 
Bid all her laurels flourifh round his tomb ! 
But vain, alas ! to foothe a Father* s woe, 
The mouldering trophies glory can beftow ! ^ J 
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OVr thy fed tirn> O much-lov'd youtb, reclinM, 

What fond ideas tufli tipoh his mind ! 

All, all the hopes thy childhood could infpire, 

_ > 

Thy youth's mild dawn, thy manhood's adkive fire ! 

But chief, that native gentlenefs of foul. 

Which neither war nor paffion could controul ! 

Dear to the human race, but doubly deal* 

To him who pours the tributary tear. 

Who mourns the public Io£es and his dwn. 

And with a trembling hand infcribes this fione». 



Mr. Day has given a Ihort but pathetic elogium 
tof this young gentleman in a .note fubjoined to 

the above-mentioned fragment of a letter on the 
flavery of negroes ; and he again deplores the 
fate of his friend in the following verfes which 
have been found among his papers : 



Or, by the Delawar's refounding fliores^ 
Or where the'Brounx its humbler tribute pours, 
Or where refponfive to the captive's woe, 
The thund'rtng waves of Saratoga flow ; 
What ihrieks of woe were heard along the plain. 
What tides of gen'fous blood increas'd the main. 
When Britain's banners to the winds unroU'd 
Shook death ^md v^ngeaope from each angry fold ; 

la And 
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And toncb'd with facred rage and freedom's charnn 
The weftern world eiculting rufh'd to arms. . 



O fatal fields ! where civil difcordgaVe 
Such wide deftru6ti0n to the kindred brave ; 
Strewn o'er your deferts bleak and wild they lie^ 
Expos'd to every blaft that chills the Jky. 
Thither the fcreaming falcon wings his way. 
Thither the wolf and every bcaft of prey : 
Loud howls the foreft to the favage roar. 
And the fell eagle bathes his plumes in gore. 
There oft as evening lights her paly lamp, 
And ihrouds the drear expanfe with mantle damp^ 
, The wand'ring peafant flops, with fear aghafl. 
To hear ideal wailings in the blaft/ 
While gliding o'er the melancholy green. 
The angry ghofts of mighty chiefs are feen; 
Backward he turns his fleps, nor dares to tread 
The dreadful haunts of the majeftic dead* 



But, ah ! no founds that fadden ii\ the wind. 
No fhadowy forms can daunt the virgin's mind. 
That nightly wanders o'er the gloomy plain. 
To feek with pious fleps a lovetflain— 
From blazing hearths and cheerfizl roofs fhe flies^ 
Defpair and joiadnefs blended in her eyes;. 

The 
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The wintry terapeft lifts her floating hair, 
Howls round her head^ and chills her bofom bare ; 
While recklefs flie of comfort and of life 
Hears nor regards the elemental ftrife ; 
But ftretch'd^ unhappy mourner ! on the ground. 
Bends o'er the dead and kifies every WQiind# 
In vain the rifing morn difpels the dew. 
The rifing morn beholds her grief renew. 
In vain returning fliades of night defcend. 
No (hades of ni^t fhall give her forrows end. 
Till death in pity wings his blunted dart. 
And life's laft tide is frozen at her he^^ 

O fatal fields ! though many a warrior-ghoft 
Has wing'd his flight untimely from your coaft| 
Did you e*er view a nobler vi<5lim flain. 
To glut.the bloody rites of freedom's fane. 
Than when the valiant Laurens met his doom. 
And fynk lamented to an early tomb i 
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(g) Page 54. 

This letter was publiflied, and alfo feverat 
otfiers, uijder thp title of Letters of Marius-, 
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They are contained in Stockdale^s CcUeBion of" 
Mr. Day s political ^raSlSj 8vo. 



(h) Page ^6. 

Several of thefe Speeches were printed and di A 
tributed by the fociety for conjlitutional informa^ 
tion. As; this fociety was ufed to diftribute, 
^ratisy political publications with a view of 
giving to the people juft notions pf government, 
it is derided by Mr. Burke^ (who laments that 
** in this age every thing is difcuffed,") under 
the name of " ^ poor charitable cluhn* He 
feems to have overlooked, that to be at once 
poor and charitable j fhews peculiar merit. 



{i) Page 69. 

The difintereftednefs fo ftrongly exprefled ii^ 
the above letter feems to have been a part of thci 

fyftem^ 
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fyftem which he had refolved to purfue. For 
in a fpeech at a meeting of the freeholders of 
the county of Effex, at the time of the affo- 
ciationsy he made the following declaration : 

** The motives which have impelled me to 
** the fervice I have this day chofen are equally 
** unmixed with intereft and ambition. The 
** uniform tenour of my former life, voluntarily 
*' de Voted to leifure, ftudy and retirement, the 
" independence of my fortune, and the con- 
** tempt I have always fhewn for the pageantry 
** of the world, ought to be a fufficicnt evidence 
♦* of my fincerity. All that is farther in my 
** power, is publicly to declare the refolution 
** which I have long taken, that under no pre- 
♦* text whatever, I will ftoop to folicit favours 
from any party, or even to accept of wages 
from my country. 'And when I (hall be 
^* convifted of attemptbg to evade thefe profef- 
" (ions, I will fubmit without appeal to all the 
** infamy I (hall deferve, A man who ads upoa 
^^ principles like the(ecan have nothing to hope 
^* even from the ampleft fucc^s^ beyond the 

1 4 <* happinefa 






/ 
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^ l^ppinciS of his country -aiid the colifclotaA 
^> iiefaof having difcharged his dirty. Andthisi 
^^ cohlJ^ufaefs, whatever dfe may be my 
** fate, I truft I fhall bear> with me into rctiro- 
" ment.*' 

. V . ■ . • • 

/ 

/ 

The independency of Mr. Day's mind was nq 
lefs confpicuous on other occasions. He had 
been feveral times requefted by the popular party 
to ftand as candidate for a feat in parliament, and 
although he would not have declined that truft 
if he had been voluntarily chofen by his Qouutry- 
inen, yet he difdained to ufe the. ordinary means 
of folicitation* For, to him a feat in parliament 
would have been confidered only aa a tmft ac- 
companied with much fatigue in thfe faithful dif- 
charge of it, but without any perlbnal advantage, 

• % #< ^ la. 

Among the friends who urged Mn Day to 
ftand as candidate for a f^t in parliament, was 
that ftrenuQUS aflertor of liberty. Dr. Jebh. The. 
following copy of a letter from Mr. Day, which 
feema to have beeii written in ahfwer to one 
which he had received on this fubjedl fmm 
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- diis hi3neft and zealous patriot, ih«ws that his 
mind was much fuperior to ordinary ambition, 
and that he would no more ftoop to rolicit and 
carefs the multitude, than to court the favour of 
the great, 

to DOCTOR JEBB. 

"My Dear Doctor Jebb, 

*^ Were I to proportion my thanks for the 
^rouble you give yourfelf on my account to the 
value which the fkvour bears in the eyes of am- 
bitious men, I fhould find no words fufficiently 
ftrong for the obligation : were I only oh the 
contrary to confider the fentiments it excites' in 
my own mind, I ihould hardly thank you for 
the crown of thorns, which in the true fpirit 
of Chriftianity, you have fo often endeavoured 
Xo weave for my head. But I will exaftly do 
neither one nor the other ; I will thank you 
with the fincereft gratitude for the continual 
marks of efteem you fhew me, being entirely 
convinced that, in almoft you alone, fuch fer- 
vices can be confidered as the moft genuine and 

unequivocal 
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tineqiuvocal ixurks of efteem. On the other 
baad» I muft take the liberty of impreffing my 
real opinions and feelings upon the fubje^, 
which however difibnant to general pradice, 
may perhaps receive feme confirmation and 
evidence from the uninterrupted tenor of my 
paft life« 

•^ The great indifference I have hitherto felt 
for the common diftindlions which fo much en- 
gage the attention of mankind,. feems to me a 
a fentiment fo entirely founded upon reafon, 
and a juft eftimation of human things, that I . 
thirik.it unneceflary to. make any apology for it 
here ; of whatever nature however it may be, it 
pertainly increafes upon me with increafing 
yearSj and time, which takes away from all our 
other paflions, adds nothing either to my defire 
of riches ojr honours* 

** With this view of things how is it poffible 
that I (hould defcend to the common meanneffes 
of the bought and buying tribe, or ftoop to foli« 
tit the fuffrages of the niultitude, more than I 

have 
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have hitherto done the patronage of the greats 
Whatever may be the common and flimfy pre- 
ttenfions of popular men, I believe that few en*- 
tertain any doubt, that their own intereft or Va^ 
nity is in reality the predominant principle of 
their exertions. It was not in the forum, aniidft 
the tribe of begging, cringing, Ihuffling, intri- 
jguing candidates, but in their farms, and amidft 
their ri^ral labours, that the Romans were 
pbliged to feek for men~, who were really ani- 
mated with an holy zeal for their country*s 
glory, and capable of preferring her intereft to 
their own. I neither pretend to the magnani- 
mity, nor to the abilities of thofe illuftrious 
men, whom we are more inclined to admire 
than imitate, but I pretend to all their indifference 
to public fame, and to all their difintereftednefs. 
Be allured then that thefe principles, which 
have always been fo wrought up into the ground- 
work of my character, that they never can be 
feparated without marriqg the little merit of the 
piece', will always be an invincible obftacle to 
vay entering the lift of public competition.'* 



Mr. 
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Mr. Day feems to have had not only an habi^ 
/is<^/^V^/o^(asheexpreflesitinthe letter quoted 
in the text) of men in power, but alfo to have ex- 
tended in fome meafure his jealoufy to great men 
out of place. Thus at the time of the affociations, 
a noble Duke, who favoured the popular caufe, 
having fent a^meffage to Mr. Day^ acquainting 
him that a county meeting was intended to be 

held on a certain day, the latter chofe to be ab- 

> 

fent on that day, not willing to give opcalion to 
his Grace or toothers to imagine that he could be 
influenced in his public conduit by any attachment 
or complalfance. Though a poet, he had nor 
thing of the ambition of Horace and of mpft 
other bards,. 

Pfincipibus phcuiffi viriu 

< 
: ?—'-*■•■••« If r \\ .J 

{k) Page 76, 

Mr. Day met with many inftances, as may 
be fuppofed, of ungrateful returns for his boun- 
ties. They gave him uneafinefs,. as they were 

proofs 
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proofs of depravation of character. They, how- 
ever, never leflened his affidiiity in doing good : 
nor did he withhold his affiftance when he knfew 
that the diftrefs had been the confequence of 
frailties. The confcioufnefs of the caufe fuffi- 
ciently aggravates the mifery. A certain indul- 
gence is no lefs neceflary a virtue than generofity 
is. Mr. UJIlembert fays well, that the motto of a 
virtuous man is comprifed in two words, donner^ 
pardonner^ *' to give and forgive.*' Mr. Day might 
have laid, with the philofopher in Ramjafs, 
Voyages de Cyrus^ ** Je connois a prefent les 
" hommes; cependantje ne Ics'hais point, maia 
" jene fcaurois les eftimer. Je leur veux, et je 
•* leur fais du bien, fans efpoir de recompenfe." 
I may add, that whenever Mr. Day himfelf re- 
ceived marks of friendfliip from others, his ac- 
knowledgements were fo frank and unreferved, 
as feem to fhew, that the fame elevation and 
liberality of mind difcovers itfelf in the manner 
cither of beftowing favours or of accepting them. 



(I) Page 
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Several editions of Sandford and Merton have 
been publiflied in England, within thefe few 
years. It has been reprinted in America ; and 
it has been tranflated into French by M. Berquin^ 
the author of JJami des Enfans^ and alfo into 
German. 



ttautidim 
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Soon after Mr. Day's death, feveral pai'agraphg 
appeared in the newipapers, inferted by different 
perfons defirous of doing juftice to his worth* 
Among thefe tributes of voluntary praile, one 
deferves by its elegance to be diftinguifhed and 
remembered. It is faid to be written by a gen- 
tleman whofe talents for poetry are well known, 
and which have been lately rewarded with the 
poet's laurel^ to which his tafte and genius ddd a 
frefh verdure* 

On THOMAS DAY, Efq. 



If peniive genius ev6r pour'd the tear 
Of votive anguifh o'er the Poet's bier; 



if 
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If drooping Britain ever knew to mourn 

In filent forrow o'er the Patrlot!s urn. 

Here let them weep their Dafs untimely doom. 

And hang their faireft garlands o'er his tomb j 

For never poet's band did yet confign 

So pure a wreath to Virtue's holy fhrine ; 

For never Patriot tried before to raife 

His country's welfare on fo firm a bafe;. 

Glory's bright form he taught her youth to fee, 

And bade them merit freedom to be free. 

No fculpturM marble need his worth proclaim. 

No Herald's founding ftyle record his name, 

Fqr long as fenfe and virtue fame can give. 

In his own works his deathlefs name fhall live* 



Thefe praifes, however well merited, beftowed 
op a man whom death had fecured from ordinary 
envy, did neverthelefs draw forth the malice of 
fome perfon, who, under the fignature of C. L» 
in one of the newfpapers, ftfbve to reprelent the 
deceafed as zfplenetic mlfanthrope^ who had retired 
from the fcenes of bufy life, where»alone, accord- 
mg to this critic, virtue flourifhes. He owns, 
fhowever, that this xnifanthrope beftowed more, 
thanhalf of his fdrtune in a£ts of generofity. It is 
to be wifhed for the fake of the diftreffed, that more 
• I fuch 
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fuch milanthropes exifted, and the world CoUla 
well fpare, in their room, fome of thofe philan- 
thropifts who beftow /miles only on their fel- 
low-creatures. It would indeed be very fuper- 
fluous to enter into any juftification of Mr. Day, 
for having chofen at an early period that retire- 
ment ^ which the wifeft men of all ages have 
longed to obtain, after a full experience of bufy 
life ; yet it may not be quite fuperfliious to ob- 
ferve, that retirement, though it gives (belter 
from the buftle of the world, does not exclude^ 
but favours the will and the power to be ufeful 
to mankind. There philolbphers and patriots 
have formed their fublime Contemplations. Mi* 
fery will readily find its way to relief through 
the thickeft (hades of a good man's retreat. 

" An honourable and peaceful retreat,*' (fays 
the fage and virtuous Fenelon in the character of 
Socrates) " where a man is free from his own 
** as Well as from the paffions of other men, is 
^* the propereft ftate for a philofbphen But we 
** muft love mankind, and, in fpite of defers, 
"endeavour to do them gbod. To live at a 
" diftance from men, yet near enough to do 

" them 
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^^ them good^ is ading like a betiign deity on 
^* earth." Fenelar^s Dia/agues and Fables cf^ the 
Dead. 



That fuperior taleiitshave evdr drawn <Jn thfetn 
envy and calumny^ che experience of all ages 
abundantly Ihews; There has always exiftcd 
(^ys an ingenious writer) a fecretand general 
league of fools againflmenofuhderftanding, and 
of mediocrity againft fuperior talents. But that - 
eminence in goodnefs and humanity fhould ^at« 
traft malevolence may appear furprilingr Ne* 
yerthelefsy of this degree of malignity proofs 
are unfortunately not rare, nor need we go back 
to the days of Socrates for an example. That 
illuilrioUs martyr to humanity, the late Mr. 
Howard^ to whofe compaifionate ears almoft 
Iblely the complaitits df difttefs could pervade 
the thick Walls pf prifbns^ has not escaped 
calumny. It has been lately afTerted in fevernl 
hewfpapers, that this jnan, who devoted, him&lf 
to the excrcife of mercy, was fo cruel to hisicn^ 
as by his fe verity to deprive thiej latter of reafon.! 
The accu%ion has indeed beipn frroVed to be; 

K falfe, 



f 
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filfe, and deferves only to be remembered as 
an inftancc added to the one above mentioned, 
of imputing mifanthropy to Mr. Day, that no 
kind of excellence is exempt from calumny. 
And both ioAances fuggeft. an uiS^iil caution, 
that accufatioos, even when grounded oa pre* 
tended fa As, originating too often in malice or ig^ 
norant mifconception, and induftriouily repeated 
by the narrow«*nuaikd «ad* envious multitude, 
ought never to be regarded, when they are con- 
trary tt> the tenor of a man's charad:er and con^ 
du£l:, the only true and fafe teft by which the 
wife and the candid will judge of others* 
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Some men who are good companidns abroad, 
are more feribus at 'home than their families 
Gould at all times with, as if they exhaufted 
upon ftrangers their whole Aock of ^xxl hiH 
nx>un It was otherwife with Mr. Day. Ta 
ftrangers he fometimes appealed rather too grave, 

whereas 
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whereas it home, with his fma3ait friends; hd 

tt 

poffeffed not dtlly aA* tmiform ch'eerfiilnefs, 
but alfb a lingular gaiety of temper, whidi rta-^ 
dered him particularly agreeable to young peo- 
ple a<id children, whom he was always fond of 
pleaiing and inflru6ting, as his hiftories oESand^ 
JhrJ and M^ton and of Little Jack (hew. 



i«**»*»*^rw 



Mr. Day^s humanity was neither confined to 
his friends, Country, nor his own fpecies. The 

■ 

refleftion on the^ pain to which Brutes are often 
fubjefted by the avarice and wanton cruelty of 
mankind ufed to give him uneafinefs. He 
would have willingly abftained from animal 
food, if his philofophy had not taught him that 
it was confiftent with the intention of nature, 
and that the practice of rearing and killing ani- 
mals for food was produftive of more happine{^ 
than of pain to t!hem ; as the exiftence of mbft 
of' them Is owing to this praftice, ahd thidi? 
Kves'y though ihortened; iare reildtrcd 'comfbr*'^ 
*"•' ^ ' • K 2 table 
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tablp by the indulgence of their appetites, while 

po fears of the death t6 which they are deftined 

' »• 

diJfturb their repofe. 

Mr. Day's fingular degree of humanity is the 
more remarkable, as he himfelf had never been 
,unfortiinate.' 



^•^ ■ 



<ftT* 
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Mr. Day died without iffue, and left by 

will hi^ widow heirefs and executrix, knowing,^ 

^frwti the fimjiiarity of their difpofitions, this to 

be the moft effeftual modfe of continuing his 

fortune in the fame benevolent channel in which 

,■»' •■ , i« •»<•■ •■ 

he had kept it. 



I 

t 
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Nature has beftowed more happinefs on men, 
and I believe on all animals, in the earlier than 
in the later period of their lives, and undoubt-* 

. edly 



N 
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cdly with the fame wifdom with which all 
things are conftituted. Touth^ befides the ad- 
vantage of bodies lefs encumbered with difeafes, 
is occupied principally in the purfuit ofgdod^ or 
what is fuppofed to htfuchj while the employ- 
ment and care o^ a more advanced age is gene- 
rally to avoid evil. There are undoubtedly 
many exceptions to this general rule, and may 
every aged reader claim his right to the excep- 
tion! The celebrated philofopher, Fontendk^ 
whofe age completed a century, and who had 
been long harrafled moft linjuftly and invidiouf- 
ly by powerful enemies, declared that he never 
had been h^ppy till he had paft fixty. The. 
opinion however of the happy fate of thoie 
who die in their youth, is very ancient. There 
is a line of fome Greek poet (probably Euri^ 
pedes) expreffiye of this fentiment : 

He^ whom God lovesy dies in hisyoutK 



* i^ • • ■> 
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|t^ an uge of diffipatibn iand vain prodigality,, 
Jiye rosy eafily conceive with what veneration 
jfcc peoph in Mr. Day's iieighbouihood Ijeheld 
a geiwledwia of affluent fortune exerciiing fru- 
gality on himfdf, and bounty on all around 
Jbim. Jf any poor wanted employment, Mr. 
I5ay providjed . it foif them. If they were ficfc, 
J>e* fiipplied them with fuch medicines as he 
fiould venture to adminifter, but he trufted more 
to the good efFeds of the food and cordials 
^Vhich.hig.^kitcheh or hiis money furnifhed. IF 
they wsantcd advice in their affairs, he w5.s thdr 
CQuhfellor.; in his political writings, he was 
their prdtciflor ; and in all cafes their friend 
and benefadlor. He cdriverfed much wi*h then! 
in a familiar ftyle adapted to their capacities, 
and confirmed them in their refpeftive duties. 
Being it a-confiderable difl:ahce from the parifli 
church, where he refided in Surry, and finding 
that many of his neighbours were thereby pre-' 
vented from attending the feryice on Sundays,^ 

he , 



fae iiCcd to invite them to his Houiti^ where he 
read j^jers to tixm and to hiaowii fdxmlf^ 
and ^rangljr recomitended to their pra£tice the 
excellent ioorali^ of >the Gaipel. . 






to 
(s) Page 105: 

FMmer re3v%>ludons id governments* hay<e beeti 
produced by the preraleftce of on? Fa^fpn over 
its ri^s ; . by the terrors of Superftitiony pr the 
futy ^f Fanaticifm ; fay the fuddenlndignc^on of 
the people rouied by fome.newand ftnking a6: 
•of OppreJ^u ; or by the force of Foreitgn Armu 
But this Revolution of France is the iblc triumph 
4f fUafonj hzvtng been the eiSed jof the gradual 
iliumpiation of the human mind over a whole 
nation, by Pbilo/ipky^ ihcmtxig t^ft the trup 
end of Government, is the happinefs of the 
Manyj and difpelling thofe baneful prgudke^ 
which eflablilhed the tyranny of the Few^ and 
.which were the relics of the ignorance of bar- 
barous ages. In order therefore tp revile this 

K 4 great 



great event, the pride of thdiitoiy of^ mMn 
kind, the author of a 'celBbiatodipamphlet;. eii^ 
titled Refie^iom on the F^mcb Revolution^ has 
been obliged,, with all the ^fcinating arts of 
laboured oratory, to contradifk the maxims the 
tooft generally avowed ; to recall from the dark 
cells into which philofophy had driven theni, 
the exploded fuperftitions and rude notions of 
uncultivated times ; to defend every prejudice, 
•however abfiird, becaufe it is ancient ; an4 tb 
iandify every religious and political initittfti(«i, 
becaufe it is eftabliihed. In vain for him has 
B0con taught us how to extend human' knov?- 
ledge to its utmoft bounds,' or jV^/^/i almoft 

•to furpafs thefe bounds. Thefe and others futh 
who have advanced the human mind, are to 
him but fo many malignant magicians^ who 
have broken the ipell of his enchanted caftle 
of Chivalry^ Gothic, ignorance^ . and Gothic 
tyranny. But although he derides the rights of 

« 

men^ fave thofe only which accident has left 
from the ravage of the great and little tyrants 
of former times, yet thefe rights are too facred, 
and remain too firmly fiied on the iinalt6rable 

bafis 



doqueiioe of ao^ cp 
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Slut licet eloquto jtdumquoque j^ejlora vimaU 
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And although fipme. iceptered^ . croficre<^ 
juid intei:efted hand^ fhould ftrive to cr^w^ 
this champion of eftablifhrncnts, th?ir l^ij,* 
jels ^will wjither as focm. as tbey are eJ^pof- 
fed to th? effukeocc of truth. If the author 
wrpJW hb i?5J^/^»^. (>i5i^ tb^ French Involution. 

^1^ rnonj fupppfe, witH a view to wajc^ J^s 
favtntrytxMtn from 1 following die example, an^d 
Xf), ,prop .pur oym . eftahlifliments ; tb^^^nie 
:fnends..of their country, confident in the good- 
nefs pf their caufe, may perhaps diflike his 
piode of defence by reviving exploded preju- 
^es, afad maj lay, . ^ 

Non tali auxHio^ nm defenforibus i/Ks^ 
Tempus eget. 

tiappily the fame jpeccffity does not exift in 
this coui^tjy. For although our government 
ijPiay not be the beft poffible, it is certainly too 

< * 

.good to rilk p.ny public convylfion, in hopes of 

a bet- 
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iudi as may natu)xAI<f ^tfiDW from' di^ progtdT- 
fivc adxrancament and exttadoa pf jknowkdge 
among the people, by which our conftitution 
may be rather i«ftored to its true princi{)lcs, 
which are excellent, and farther improved and 
adiapted^ the cultivated genius of the age, than 
'altered dt orettumed. By fuch means the 11- 
beral and ^ife policjy of a free and enlightened 
natidn may preftfve its conftitutiofi with moire 
cflScacy and fecuiity, than by ^ain attempts to 
HindfoH the people, to maintaih abfurd opi*' 
niohs becaufe they afre^ntient, or to oppofe^ 
witliati ill-timed and dangerous obftinacy, the 
irrefiftible operation of the fpirit of the age, 

»' 

While therefore this diftinguifhed orator 

plcafcs himiyf with *^ cheritbing prejudices, 

becaufe they are prejudices ;" or with deploring 

the extinftion of " chivalry,*' of his *^ proud 

fubmiffion,** and <^ dignified obedience ;^ let na 

friend of humanity and liberty withhold his ap-. 

plaufe from an event which emancipates mi^ 

lions : or from thofe profeflfed principles on. 

which 



Ibgbu hy the Natkmd Jj^mifyt ^ Promts, 
which miift ever fcrve asia ilawanda |irecededt 
|o nations pppreffed by thtir goKrcmoifi^ . . ^ 



And although I am m)t inclined to v^tUit 
beyond my information, as feme perhaps ^hat^q 
done, in pretending W eftirt^fe th^ deg«c tf 
wifdom which has beeiti (hewn by ^tise Nah 
lional Aflembly in the mealbres adopteii fete 
putti&g their declaration ^frights iiato e&ecAi^ 
, tion ; yet as that affcmbly has the gener^ t2«3H 
currence of the people, I truftthat thdferfiifft 
inrafures, however harfh th^ may feem agafaift 
individuals, were not only expedient but liecet 
fary for the acquifition of general liberty : for it 
f;an hardly be deemed probable that any cfie^ve 
^d beneficial chengecould have been, prodocoi^ 
if the previous confent of theariftocracy andthe 
hierarchy had been requiike. Eut although the 
eflential prelinlinaries to the firm, eftabli^meuii: 
f>f a free conftitutioa have been accomplifhed, 
much yt£t remains to be done towards its. final 
completioii ; and fer this, purpofe, timeand fecu- 

I rity 
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lity arc requifitc. , Whatever judgement thca 
we can form at prefent may be premature. Per- 
hajps the apparently too democratic fpirit of the 
prefent iyftem may be hereafter qualified by the 
inftitution of a fenate or permanent magiftracy, 
fimilar in its effe<Sts to our Houfe of Peers, to 
whoflpt fuch privileges may be granted as (hall be 
U^pq^ary for their independence, not as; nobler, 
4)yjt.js..a body forming an.eflential part of the 
jQtate ; who^ by poifing the powers of the crown 
j?Uj4.Qf the people^, «i4, by forming a barriqr be- 
tween the executive^ and Jegiflative -authorities 
may keep thefe. diftin<9;, and giy« to the whole 
government, the ftability and >dignity becoming 
a great empire : or, perhaps other qualifications 
may be. found adapted to the times ; for nothing 
can be more pedantic, than the idea which 
feems often prevalent among men merely official 
qr profeffional, who are habituated to judge from 
precedents rather thaii from principles, that all 
poffiblc forms of government are reducible to 
thofe, which their own experience and know* 
ledge have hitherto made them acquainted with, 
not conceiving that political inftitutions, like 

every 
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every thing human, muft vary, and be fiilted to 
the rpirit of every nation, and of evdry age, ^ 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE; 



- Upon inquiring from Mr* Young, to whoitx 
Mr. Day jiddreffed his pamphlet oil the ' WdcJl 
Bill, whether th<i efFe^s of th^tbill, When pafifeB 
into a law,^' haVe bfeen fueh as had beeii' apprfr- 
hended, thit gebtleman,vvh:o i«dlifee?difl3iigtiiihed 
for his extcnfive khowledgte on fuch {\ih]6$ii^ 

and Tor his aftive zeal in promoting the Ihttreft 

» 

ie^^^the country, has been fo obliging as to give 
me the ittforhiation requefted, in a lettelr, of 
which the following paflage is an extraft. 



^ • I , ' ' X- 



** In regard to the Wool Bill, the landed in- 
tereft feels, as far as price is concerned, the ef- 
feds that were foretold. In no part of the king*- 
dom is the rife in the price of wool for the two 
years paftof any confequence, and in many parts 
it is quite trifling ; in feme, none has taken place. 
'^- ." * -' •' > Yet 
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Yet the tnanu&dure has flouridied very un- 
commonly, as appears by authentic regifteri*, as 
well as by more general information. While the 
fabric is, fo pro^ejqus, . the raw material ought 
in conimon policy to participate in the national 
advantage ; but this is not the cafe, owing to the 
ttionopoly which the manufafturer enjoys at the 
dire£t expence of the farmer, and which I 
have fhewn on a former occafion to amount 
to the enormous fum of four milli(xis a year^ 
being twice the burthen of the land tax. .The 
great declenfioit^f^e French fabrics^ owing to 
the ftate of their afiairs, has probably been one 
reaiba for the advance of the Engliih woollens 
We have fufely reafda tocomplaiu that we do not 
partake of the advantage that is made bjr Ae 
working up of wr wool*** 
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Mr. DAY'S PUBLICATIONS. 



1 nr^HE Dying Negro, a Poem, written 
jointly, by- Mr. Day and the late Mr. 
Bicknel, namely, -250 Lines by the Former, 
and 186 Lines by the Latter. 

2 ^h^ Deleted Legions, a Poem. 

3 The Defolafion ^f jimmca, z Poem, . 

4 RefieSlions on the prefent State of England 
and i be Independence of America, 1782, as. 6d# 
Stockdale. 

5 ReJleSlions on the Peace and Eajl India Bill, 
or a Colle£tion of Letters intended to be pub- 
li(hed in the Newfpapers under the Signature 
ofMarius, 1784.2s. 6d. Stockdale. 

6 A Dialogue between a Jujlice of Peace and a 
Farmer, 1784* 3s. , Stockdale. 

7 A Fragment of a Letter on the Slavery ofNe'^ 
groes, 1784. IS. Stockdale. 
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8 ^ Letter to Arthur Tour^^ Efq* on th« 
Wool Bill, 1 788, price i s. Stockdale. 

9 Hiftory of Sandford and Merton^ in 3 voIs» 
VoL !• publiflied in 1783.^ 

VoL a. 1786. \ Stockdale, xos. 6L 

V0L3. 1 789. J 

10 The Hiftory of Little Jack j firft publiflied in 
a colleftion of Stories, called the Children's Mif- 
ceUany, and afterwards ieparately with Cuts# 
IS. Stockdale* 

N. B. Mr. Day's Political Works are bound 
togejther in one Volume 8 vo. under the title of 
D^'i Tr^^x, ios« 6d. Stockdale* 



